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NOTES 


Tue Queen leaves Windsor for the Isle of Wight about 
the 20th of July and will remain there for some five weeks, 
during which period the German Emperor will arrive at 
Cowes, but it is on the distinct understanding that he will 
not be Her Majesty’s guest. 


Lest such a statement might be misconstrued, 
let us immediately put matters right. The Queen and 
her grandson are agreed that Court formalities are not 
wanted on or by the Solent. In fact the Queen wants a 
holiday, and so does the Kaiser. And more than both of 
these potentates so does the Prince of Wales, who loves 
yachting as much as does his nephew. It should never be 
forgotten, moreover, that Osborne House is the Queen’s 
private seaside villa, and is no more a royal palace than 
Osborne Cottage, which the Sovereign will probably give 
to the Duke and Duchess of York. 


Tue Queen will attend the garden party given by the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha on Monday 
next. Her Majesty will travel from Windsor by special 
train. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, and most 
probably the King and Queen of Denmark and the King 
and Queen of Greece will attend the nuptials of the 
Cesarevitch in October or November next at St. Peters- 
burg. 


Some nonsense has been promulgated respecting 
rheumatism afflicting the Princess of Wales. As a matter 
of fact, the Princess has never been better in her life. 


Tue Cesarevitch is really in love with his future bride: 
who is not only beautiful but accomplished and clever. 
She very much resembles her mother, the late Grand 
Duchess of Hesse (Princess Alice of Great Britain), and 
her conversion to Russian faith and Russian forms is not 
so extraordinary considering the very intimate relations 
which have always existed between the great Court of 
St. Petersburg and the little Court of Moscow. Not 
only was the sister of the last Grand Duke but one 
Empress of Russia, but her lady-in-waiting, created 
Princess of Battenberg, married her brother Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse, the disastrous general of South Germany 
in 1866. All the Battenbergs known in this country were 
the offspring of this union, scarcely recognised by Court 
circles in Germany some thirty years ago. 


INCREDIBLE as it may seem, no one was more rejoiced at 
the birth of the eldest son of the Duke and Duchess of 
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York than the Duke of Fife. His Grace does not greatly 
desire, as many imagine, to be the father of the future 
ruler of the British Empire for the very excellent reason 
that no one knows better than the Duke—unless it 
be Sir Horace Farquhar—that a Duff dynasty would not 
be ‘stood at any price’ by the British people. This is 
perhaps a blunt way of putting the matter, still there can 
be no doubt but that the Duke of Fife is well aware that 
the opponents of his family pretensions are more bitter at 
the Carlton than at the Reform or Devonshire. Indeed 
it is only within the last few days that a staunch and 
stalwart Tory—a leader of men—declared that if there 
were any chance of a Fife playing the bagpipes at Buck- 
ingham Palace he would become a Republican, There 
is often much more truth in jest than there is jest in 
Truth. 


Tuere have been many suggestions made in Royal 
circles as to the christening of him who will in all pro- 
bability be King of England. The Queen as every one 
knows always advocates the name of Albert and is strongly 
averse to George. Edward, owing to the late Jamented 
Duke of Clarence, is not considered happy. It is highly 
probable that Henry will be the cognomen selected and 
right well should it be welcomed when we consider the 
monarchs who have borne the name. ‘Harry of Rich- 
mond ’ would sound well again in English ears. 





Tuere is a very bilious-looking journal called the 
Westminster Gazelle, owned, so it is believed, by a com- 
mercial association headed by Mr. George Newnes, a 
member of Parliament who commenced speculation in 
vegetarian restaurants, saw the advantage of paste and 
scissors, consi ructed a lift, which he called a ‘Cliff Rail- 
way, at Lynton in Devonshire, and issued a journal called 
the Million, which unhappily appealed only to the few. 
This said Westminsler Gazette, acting no doubt on. the 
strength of the authority afforded by Mr. Newnes’s deft 
wielders of the shears and penknife, has ventured, in 
somewhat offensive terms, to question a statement made 
by the National Observer with reference to the Queen and 
the Duchess of York. Probably Mr. Newnes’s young 
man imagined that, like the Westminster Gazette, the 
National Observer relied upon imagination for facts, but it 
would have been wiser to accept an authoritative state- 
ment than to contradict without knowledge. 





No society deserves more support than that known as 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, and it will be 
truly surprising if the exhibition opened under its auspices 
this week at the Albert Hall does not prove very en- 
couraging. ‘The Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria, and 
Princess Maud contribute specimens of their skill in cutting 
leather at the Technical School at Sandringham, and it is 
certain that the wife of the Heir-Apparent and _ his 
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daughters take a practical interest in this most desirable 
and important movement. The dainty ‘Sandringham 
Over-alls’ were indeed invented for the use of the Prin- 
cesses during the hours of work by the Chatelaine of 
Sandringham. Mdlle. Nédel, the clever superintendent of 
the school, is an indefatigable helpmate. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The Presidency of 
Sadi Hippolyte Carnot came as a great and has ended in 
a terrible surprise. The outbreak of a European war 
could alone have moved Paris in a greater degree than did 
the news, received with mingled fury and stupor, of the 
infernal outrage which has cost the Head of the Republic 
his life. It would have gone hard with some of the better 
known Anarchists had they been at large in the capital, 
instead of in the safe custody of its gaols where the 
tristes illustrations of this maniac sect have been lodged 
for months past. The populace, working-class and 
bourgeois alike, a vu rouge, and the tearing limb from 
limb of a‘ comrade’ or two—as these fiends elect to dub 
themselves—would have been much to the taste of the 
crowd. There is a widespread conviction here that a 
little lynching would have an excellent effect. A man 
may cut a certain figure on the Place de la Roquette, but 
none whatever when what remains of him after a con- 
scientious passage a tabac by a raging mob is huddled to 
the nearest lamp-post and there strung up. 


‘A criticaL estimate of the character. at least as a 
politician, of Sadi Carnot would be unseemly for the 
moment, With respect to his private qualities, I can only 
echo the unstinted praise that on all hands has justly 
followed him to his grave. He was an upright man, 
clean-handed, clean-lived, and most charitable. For the 
poor and the unfortunate his solicitude was generous and 
untiring, but the good he did was done by stealth. His 
end was marked by an incident to which allusion may be 
made, sans arriére-pensée, as a curious illustration of the 
irony of life. Present at the bed-side of the dying Presi- 
dent during his last moments was Mgr. Coullié, bishop of 
Lyons. Only a few weeks back, under the ministry of 
M. Casimir-Perier, this very prelate was deprived of his 
salary by the Republican government. President Carnot 
was not, of course, responsible for this severe disciplinary 
measure, but it is strange that the ecclesiastic on whom it 
was inflicted should have been called to the deathbed of 
the man whose final sanction had given it validity. 


‘Tue doubt that hung for a while over the motives of 
the assassin spread a sense of feverish uneasiness in 
political and diplomatic circles. I have it on good 
authority that the cipher telegrams, despatched to Rome 
before all the facts of the case were known, by M. Ressman, 
the Italian Ambassador, would furnish curious reading. 
It was feared from the nationality of the murderer, and 
his refusal to say whether he was an Anarchist, that his 
action might have been prompted by a misguided 
patriotism. Had this been the case, in view of the strained 
relations between France and Italy there would have been 
good reason to dread a dangerous outburst of popular 
feeling. Intercommunications between certain of the 
embassies were incessant throughout the small hours 
of Monday morning and till well into the day, when the 


possibility of international trouble was seen to be 
lessened. 





‘“ Casimir-Perier a mis un bras de fer dans la roue du char 
(politique), lancé a l’aventure, et |’ arréta.” In these appro- 
priate words was described by Sainte-Beuve the ré/e played 
by the grandfather of the man who has just been elected 
President of the Republic. They may be applied with much 
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appositeness to the services expected of the successor of the 
luckless M. Carnot. The time has come for a determined 
stand against the meule of Radicals and Socialists who are 
yelping round Property, Law and Order. The gnashing 
of teeth that Wednesday’s election has caused in this 
precious pack is the best proof that under the steering of 
Casimir-Perier the ship of State will cease to drift a la 
dérive, blundering on between the Scylla—a cardboard 
rock—of Reaction and the Charybdis of Revolution. The 
only pity is that the real power of the President is so 
limited. The arm of the Casimir-Perier of to-day may be 
paralysed by the Constitution, which is so conceived as to 
be a straight-waistcoat for the strong man. 


‘A parry anda man have effectually disgraced them- 
selves during the recent crisis. The party is the Right 
and the man is Charles Dupuy. The political idiocy of 
the French Conservative has received one more striking 
demonstration. I have no space to go into the contemp- 
tible intrigues directed against Casimir-Perier by the Rallies, 
but am confident in predicting they will rue their ill- 
timed outburst of petty spite. To the best of their ability 
they played into the hands of the party of disorder, but 
fortunately to their own confusion. As for Dupuy, his 
candidature cannot receive a more fitting condemnation 
than its failure, which borders on bathos. On no 
possible count had he any claim whatever to oust Casimir- 
Perier from the post which he was so plainly called on to 
fill. It is to be hoped, as is probable, that the present 
Prime Minister has ruined his career. His downfall 
would be a lesson to other politicians that self-seeking 
opportunism is a scurvy creed in which there is no 
salvation. 


‘Or the future it will be time to speak next week. 
For the moment all is rumour, and the excitement must 
abate before a dispassionate weighing up of probabilities is 
feasible. A succession of queries to which the answers 
will have to be found is the following. Are we on the eve 
of a dissolution? Will M. Burdeau—the President du 
Conseil tn partibus—prove an efficient Socialist-tamer ? 
Where is the President of the Chamber to be found? To 
what extent will M. Casimir-Perier be able to make his 
personal influence felt? And aninfinity of other questions 
might be proceeded with. There is much confidence, and 
good ground for it, that under the new order of things an 
honest attempt will be made to give them a satisfactory 
answer. Matters will not settle down without a certain 
amount of friction—those who deserve to be sore being 
very sore—but the malcontents will be well taken care of.’ 


Our German correspondent writes : ‘The assassination 
of the President of the French Republic has provoked in 
Germany a general outcry of indignation against the 
murder, and a manifestation of deep and sincere sympathy 
for the mourning of the French nation. Perhaps the 
utterances of these feelings were not so loud as in Italy 
or in England, but they were none the less sincere. 


‘Tue political relations between Germany and France 
are neither friendly nor unfriendly, They are what has 
been termed in diplomatic style “correct,” and so has 
been the expression of Germany's condolence. The 
character of the murdered President, his justice, his 
prudence in his high but difficult position, have been fully 
appreciated in Germany, but no politician in the Father- 
land believes that these qualities were an effective guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace. 





‘Peace and war do not depend in France on the personal 
influence of the chief of the State. War has been and will 
be in future the result of a sudden stir of public opinion in 
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France. Germany will not and cannot be indifferent to 
the personality of M. Carnot’s successor, but it reckons for 
war and peace with other factors. Its motto will be what 
it has professed for the last quarter of a century: *‘ Let 
us keep our powder dry.” 





‘Tue Emperor got the news of M. Casimir-Perier's 
election at Kiel, and expressed his great satisfaction at 
the event. M. Casimir-Perier is regarded by His Majesty, 
as well as by the German nation, as a man who will do his 
best for political order in France and for good relations 
with Germany. I had occasion to speak this very night 
with a high Government officer, who characterised the 
situation by the few words: “It was the best they could 
do.” 





‘Tue Emperor is receiving at Kiel regular reports 
of the proceedings at the trial of the Master of 
Ceremonies, von Kotze, for slander. As is already 
generally known, Court society was during the last month 
deluged with anonymous postcards containing the most 
infamous calumnies. Nobody, not even the royal prin- 
cesses, the sisters of the Emperor, was spared by the 
insolent writer, who, as it appeared from certain state- 
ments made in his letters, was well-informed of Court 
tattle. Some weeks ago Princess Pless, the wife of one of 
the highest dignitaries, received a letter full of scandalous 
and shameless accusations, in which was mentioned a 
conversation of the Emperor with her husband. In high 
excitement the lady showed the letter to her husband, 
who immediately asked for an audience of the Emperor. 
His Majesty, hearing of what was going on at his Court, 
was all the more indignant in that there was no doubt the 
writer was one of his household. The Emperor ordered 
the investigation of the case, which led to the arrest of 
Herr von Kotze. This is the true statement of the facts, 
in spite of another report on Herr von Kotze’s arrest that 
it was in consequence of the denunciation by Count 
Hohenhaus of the unfortunate Master of Ceremonies. 





‘Courr circles do not believe in the guilt of Herr von 
Kotze, who affirmed his complete innocence in a letter which 
was intercepted by the judge. This protest is not absolutely 
improbable. Investigating the office of Herr von Kotze, 
the judge found a piece of blotting-paper showing the im- 
pression of the names on the envelopes, but not a line nor 
a word of their contents. This blotting-paper, which 
may have been placed by another hand, seemed sufficient 
to the judge for ordering the arrest of Herr von Kotze. 

‘Baron von Reiscuacu, Marshal of the Empress 
Frederic’s household, who had left Berlin to attend the 
birthday festivals of the Crown Princess of Greece in Her 
Majesty’s residence Friedrichsberg, was called back to 
Berlin by telegram in order to be interrogated by the 
judge. The Emperor has ordered the culprit if guilty to 
be punished with the greatest severity.’ 


Tue rumours of a reconciliation between Bulgaria and 
Russia are now being followed up by rumours of a recon- 
ciliation between Servia and Russia. But for the latter 
the moment is singularly ill-chosen and we have yet to 
learn that the favour of the Sultan is a possible pre- 
liminary to that of the Czar. Moreover, the recent visit 
of the Archduke Joseph, which the scribes in their charm- 
ing simplicity have so readily accepted as mere courtesy, 
cannot have failed to emphasise the Austrian view of such 
a reconciliation and, as everybody knows, commercial 
considerations make the goodwill of Austria the first 
article of Servian aspirations. At the same time, if a 
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reconciliation with Russia is ever to be effected, it will 
certainly be by an Avakumovics-Ribaracs ministry, which 
many well-informed people expect to see in office before 


long. 





Tue Svoboda has been guilty of an even more impudent 
falsehood than usual in alleging that Jacobsohn’s arrest 
at Rustchuk is a preliminary to handing him over to the 
tender mercies of Russia. It should be remembered that 
Stambulov originally extorted the man’s more or less 
veracious revelations by the selfsame process of arrest. 
Jacobsohn, as Hitrovo’s clerk, took part in a conspiracy to 
assassinate Prince Ferdinand; the two quarrelled and 
Jacobsohn offered to sell his information to Stambulov, 
Stambulov replied by arresting him and securing his 
information at the cheap price of promising protection 
against the fury of Russia. After this, Stambulov em- 
ployed him to do his own dirty work, and Prince Ferdinand 
in arresting him just as he was about to leave the country 
has only repeated Stambulov’s coup and that in a far more 
excusable way. 





Were the surroundings not so appalling, it would be 
ludicrous to imagine that the Cesarevitch ever intended 
to attend President Carnot’s obsequies. Ever since his 
arrival in this country, even at quiet Walton-on-Thames, 
the heir of All the Russias has been watched with a most 
attentive eye by a band of special detectives, and since 
the assassination at Lyons increased precautions have been 
taken, and the Cesarewitch has been forbidden to put foot 
on Gallic soil. 





Ir was well known at Scotland Yard that an attempt 
would sooner or later be made on the life of the unfor- 
tunate President Carnot, and warnings were sent to the 
French authorities, but owing to the system which now 
prevails no notice was taken of these prophecies. 


Tue reason was in this wise. The French Bureau de 
Surelé represented by about fifteen agents established in 
London absolutely refuses to keep in touch with Sir 
Edward Bradford’s force. It will hardly be believed, but 
it is none the less true that this foreign ‘safety’ branch 
has strict orders to communicate information only to Paris 
and receive instructions thence, while the greatest pains 
are taken to prevent English detectives from having inter- 
course with their French colleagues. The valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Melville and his associates to 
International good order are bitterly resented by Gallic 
bureaucracy, and it is a sober but sad fact that every 
possible hindrance is put by the French police in the way 
of English officers on the track of criminals, Extradition 
does not always mean reciprocity. 





Tue good deeds of Mr. Charles Scotter, Mr. White, and 
the staff of the London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany with respect to Ascot ought not to be forgotten, 
Mr. Scotter and his colleagues not only despatched swift 
and punctual trains to the scene of action, but by a skilful 
combination protected their customers. The same 
system may be cordially recommended to Mr. Allen Sarle 
during the Goodwood week and Sussex fortnight. 


Tue opening of Mr. Morley’s speech at Rotherham on 
Wednesday was characteristic alike of the man and the 
party to which he belongs. He made a promise ‘ six or 
seven years ago, and it occurred to him ‘a few weeks 
back’ that it was about time for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Exactly; the only marvel is that Mr. Morley 
should have fulfilled his promise, which was nothing more 
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than to make a speech, so quickly. Six or seven years is 
nothing to the great party of promises. 





For the rest, the junior member for Newcastle dealt 
in wild assertions—acted indeed on the time-honoured 
journalistic maxim, ‘When in doubt as to the authority 
for your statements, be oracular.’ Two of the wild asser- 
tions are worthy of the pillory. Mr. Acland was described 
by the words ‘ zealous, devoted, and enlightened ’—ask 
the governors of St. Paul’s School. Spontaneity was 
claimed for the Leeds Conference. Well, if a conference 
is spontaneous when it has been organised by petty party 
managers after the repeated protests of petty party papers, 
then the Leeds affair was spontaneous: that, however, is 
not the conventional notion of a spontaneous convention. 


Mr. Mortey’s reference to Lord Salisbury’s recent and 
sympathetic speech, which marks a most important step 
in the development of the Conservative party, was instinct 
with mean (and let us add dangerous) malignity. ‘ All 
this talk,’ said Mr. Morley, ‘is imposture.’ Now Lord 
Salisbury, as Mr. Morley’s friend who sometimes wears his 
breeches knows full well, is apt to pursue slander to its 
fountain head, and we heartily trust that he will follow 
that course in this case. 


Tue admirable Standard, inspired by jealous ardour for 
the defence of journalism, has taken in too wide a sense 
Mr. Balfour's suggestion that journalists would be wise to 
keep themselves informed in political economy. Mr. 
Balfour, we take it, had in his mind those emotional 
writers who declare bluntly that political economy is bad, 
superseded, out of date, and all the rest of it, or in other 
words that cause has ceased to be followed by effect. It 
is true enough that a great deal of nonsense of that kind 
is talked. 





Bur it is true enough also that Mr. Balfour spoke 
imprudently upon the commercial principles on which 
great newspapers are conducted ; and it is ungrateful to 
say the least of it, that an accusation such as that of Mr. 
Balfour should be made in the country which may boast 
that her journals, outside the fashion-papers, are the most 
independent and honest in the world. 


Tue London County Council has, we are pleased to see, 
taken our revelations concerning bakehouses to heart ; 
but it does not go far enough. In ordinary cases we are 
averse to sweeping changes, but the fear of producing a 
few bankruptcies among master-bakers ought not to be su 
much as taken into account when the health of the entire 
community is at stake. In fact the man who will allow 
food to be prepared under the conditions described in our 
recent article is, ipso facto, a criminal and deserves no 


sympathy. 





Anotuer Handel Festival has left the critics disputing 
as to the value and appropriateness of monster bands and 
choruses, a question which there is no reason to hope will 
ever be settled. What is certain is that the Festival has 
by no means lost its hold on the public taste, and that 
soloists, orchestra, and chorus alike have never been heard 
to greater advantage than on the present occasion. 
Despite the accident of his German birth, Handel, who 
wrote in England for the English, remains for numbers of 
Englishmen their national composer, and it is to his works 
that they turn naturally for the musical interpretation of 
any wave of national feeling. So much at any rate must 
have been borne in on the minds of those who had the good 
fortune to be present at the Crystal Palace on Monday 
and Wednesday of this week. 
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An interesting exhibition of pictures by artists, old and 
new, famous and obscure, was opened by the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg on the 25th at the Galleries of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. The 
exhibition was organised on behalf of the Building Fund 
of the Dental Hospital of London, and will be open until 
Tuesday next. The pictures were quite good enough to 
attract on their own merits, but a further attraction was 
added by a programme of music given by well-known 
musicians every afternoon during the week. Perhaps the 
best picture in the exhibition is 7’he Carrier's Rest, by 
George Morland, a particularly fine example of the country 
master, whose canvases are a sad reminder that the days 
of peasantry are past. Other noticeable works are two 
little sketches of Algiers and Capri, by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, chill and frigid but exquisitely drawn, a clever 
sketch in pastels by J. F. Millet, Zhe Nut Gatherers, a 
portrait of an old woman by Rembrandt, and several good 
examples of Mr. Alma Tadema. Altogether Mrs, Knowles 
Sibley, the honorary secretary, and her coadjutors are to 
be congratulated upon having devised an excellent method 
for raising funds for a charity. 





BEER AND SPIRITS 


oo figures of the division on Colonel Lockwood's 

amendment show, as was generally expected, that 
the beer and spirit duties have had power to diminish 
but not to destroy the Cabinet’s majority. Eighteen 
is considerably below the level it has maintained during 
the course of the Budget Bill, but it has sufficed. ‘The 
position of the Government was, it must be allowed, a 
strong one in itself, and was, we think, helped by the 
terms of Colonel Lockwood's amendment. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has to raise millions for the navy 
must find the money somehow. He might quite legiti- 
mately find it by suspending the payment of debt, but 
no serious effort has been made by the Opposition to 
induce him to take this course. There remains no 
resource but to impose taxes. Objections may be made 
to the particular impost chosen, and Mr. Goschen has 
said that he could find other and better. But Mr. 
Goschen also claims the freedom of the physician who 
has not been called in, to decline to prescribe. He is 
entitled by precedent and common sense to take that 
course, but the inevitable consequence is that the 
Government's proposal holds the field. If the beer 
and spirit duties had been rejected a hole would have 
been made in the Budget which somebody must fill. 
The desire to incur the task was not, we will undertake 
to affirm, strong in any quarter. ‘The indignation of 
its own brewers has, therefore, only been able to reduce 
the Government majority, not to wipe it out. 

The weakness of Colonel Lockwood’s amendment lay 
in this, that, as Sir W. Harcourt said, using a formerly 
effective phrase of his own for which he has a natural 
partiality, it made two bites of a cherry. Colonel 
Lockwood in fact proposed to reduce the increase in 
the dues by half, and justified his amendment by argu- 
ments which go to show that no increase could be 
borne. It is no doubt eminently the case that in 
taxation the half is always better than the whole—to 
the taxpayer. And yet there was a certain incohe- 
rence in Colonel Lockwood’s position. If he thought 
that agriculture and the brewing trade could not bear 
any increase, he should have moved the rejection of the 
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additional sixpences, but that he did not do. If he 
thought they could bear half though not the whole, 
he should have produced arguments in support of his 
opinion, but this he did not do either. The amend- 
ment, we are afraid, must be described as half-hearted, 
and in that respect it does not, unfortunately, differ 
from many others proposed by the Opposition. It may 
be wise and practical in some cases to ‘concede the 
principle’ and endeavour to amend the application. 
But as a general rule of conduct this course has the 
defect that it renders the party which adopts it pecu- 
liarly liable to fall between two stools. In the present 
case the Opposition has not escaped the taunt of which 
it is apparently afraid, that it endeavours to save the 
rich from taxation, and yet has practically confessed 
that extra beer and spirit dues can be endured since 
it was prepared to vote for an increase, though not for 
as much as Sir W. Harcourt asks. We fail to see what 
particular merit this course possesses either as fighting 
or concession. 

The nervousness of the Government as to the result 
has been shown by the care taken ‘to square’ Mr. 
Whitbread by promises that the additional tax shall 
be temporary. ‘The transaction is curious in itself as 
an example of the peculiar facility there is in the 
task of squaring Mr. Whitbread. A gentleman of a 
less confiding disposition might have had doubts, first, 
as to how far the present Cabinet will be willing to 
take off the extra sixpences if it is in a position to do 
so, and secondly, as to whether it will have anything 
to do with the drawing up of next year’s Budget. 
But it is the peculiar function of Mr. Whitbread to 
see the best reasons for voting against the Govern- 
ment, and then to vote for it, and he fulfilled his 
place in the ‘economy of politics last ‘Tuesday with 
all his usual air of sincere conviction. From his 
speech it appears that nothing can be more obvious 
to him than the injustice of regularly bleeding 
brewers and distillers whenever the State needs 
money. Ife knocked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s figures about most heartily, and then 
voted for him. Neither Mr. Whitbread’s figures, 
nor those produced by any other speaker, have done 
much to enlighten us as to what the effect of the tax 
will really be. We confess, though reluctantly, to 
some agreement with Sir W. Harcourt, when he main- 
tains that the rejection of the impost would do little 
to promote the use of Koglish barley by the brewers. 
The price of barley has fallen for years, and so bas the 
use of it by the trade. That as long as foreiga pro- 
duce is cheaper than English it will be preferred by 
men of business, and that the producer wil], in some 
way or another, recoup himself at the expense of the 
consumer, are two points which may be consicered 
fixed, but the rest is obscure. 


‘MORIBUND SOCIETY’ 


OLITICAL fanaticism has never provoked a more 
dastardly, a more insensate crime than the 
assassination of President Carnot. The character of 
the victim makes his murder a martyrdom. He was 
raised above his fellows but he did not rule; he was 
the titular chief of a nation, but its destiny was shaped 
by his subordinates. Supreme rank has rarely, if ever, 
been associated with less personal responsibility than in 
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his case. His conception of the part he was called on 
to play seemed to forbid alike that he should have 
virulent foes or fervent partisans. He was but the 
instrument of an organisation he did not control, of a 
society that was none of his making. He lived a 
symbol, and he died a scapegoat. 

The circumstances attending the death of President 
Carnot may be held to point to a change of front on 
the part of the Anarchists. No one can fail to have 
been struck by the similarity of the conditions under 
which his life was taken and that of Signor Crispi 
attempted only a few days previously. Nor should 
the rumoured efforts to assassinate the Czar be over- 
looked in this connection, for, as the police are aware, 
the union between Nihilists and Anarchists is of the 
closest. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
authors of these outrages acted in obedience to a mot 
ordre. Arguments both for and against this view may 
be drawn from the history of the Anarchist party. Very 
shortly after the rise of the agitation the advisability 
of forwarding the cause by recourse to violence came up 
for discussion. ‘The decision, which was affirmative, was 
almost unanimous; butatdifferent periodsdifferent views 
have obtained as to the form which the propagande par 
le fait should assume. ‘The earliest declaration in 
favour of violent measures was made in 1876, in the 
columns of the Bulletin de la Federation Jurassienne, 
when armed insurrection against authority was advo- 
cated. Riots in Italy and France were the outcome of 
this advice. ‘The Anarchists were soon convinced that 
their numerical weakness made them powerless for 
mischief on a large scale in this direction. In conse- 
quence, they changed their tactics. Then followed a 
series of attempts on the lives of Sovereigns. 
William I. of Germany, Humbert I. of Italy, and 
Alfonso XII. of Spain, narrowly escaped assassination 
at the hands of Nobiling, Passanante, and Otero 
Gonzalés respectively. Grown sensible, it would seem, 
of the futility of those efforts, the party entered upon 
another phase. Such Anarchists as Ravacho], Emile 
Henri, and Salvador, the author of the explosion in 
the Lyceo Theatre at Barcelona, endeavoured to 
terrorise society by attacking it indiscriminately, with- 
out distinction of persons. But the Anarchist move- 
ment reaped no advantage from these outrages. Faced 
by this complete failure, the leading spirits of the 
agitation would appear to have decided once more to 
alter their plan of campaign, or rather to revert to a 
policy which for a while they had abandoned. At least 
it is possible to consider recent events as evidence of a 
concerted attack upon the individual representatives of 
authority, of action prompted by obedience to a 
central directing influence. It is true that the party, 
throughout its existence, has shown itself extremely 
reluctant to impose on its members a definite line of 
conduct, whether dictated by a governing or only a 
guiding minority. The essence of the doctrine is 
that every Anarchist should be a law unto himself. 
The efforts made on various occasions—for instance, 
at the Anarchist Congress at Capolago, or at that held 
last year in Chicago—to adopt a sytem of organisation 
however shadowy, or even to agree upon a common 
profession of faith to which every Anarchist would be 
expected to subscribe, have resulted in every case in 
the proposals for united action being overruled. Still 
the proceedings of the party make it hard to believe 
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that the mutual independence of its individual 
members is as entire in fact as it is in theory. ‘There 
is a method in the madness of these wretched mis- 
creants which would be absent if they took counsel 
of themselves alone and were not the emissaries of 
some central body with a definite aim and a definite 
policy. 

The feeling of intense indignation aroused by the 
cold-blooded slaughter of a man who was not great, 
but was good and was singleminded in his devotion to 
what he held his duty, is accompanied by a sense of 
sheer amazement that men can be found so foolish as 
to think the world shall be rid of whatever in it is an 
offence by means so foul and so futile. There was 
never such crazy kicking against the pricks. A 
President of the Republic has been done to death, but 
not a wrong has been righted, nor will be, by an act, 
as mad as it was infamous. The Anarchist who spills 
the blood of his fellow men will be sent to the scaffold 
on the authority of another signature, but he will be 
sent there as certainly as he deserves to be. It is 
strange that these men, to whom a kind of courage 
must be allowed, should be so disposed to count on the 
cowardice of others. Without fear of death them- 
selves, their only argument is, inconsequentially, an 
appeal to this very fear. ‘The appeal will be fruitful 
in results the most opposite to those it was intended to 
compass. The Anarchists will find they have been 
successful in strengthening the hands of the upholders 
of law and order throughout the world. Their own 
position will become more and more untenable after 
each successive outrage. The European Powers will 
unite, as in a measure, though only after long hesita- 
tion they are already united, to exterminate these 
pestilent maniacs. Anarchism, in the mouth of Jean 
Grave, has decided that ‘society is moribund;’ the 
exceeding sharpness of its remaining teeth will be duly 
impressed on the disciples of this doctrine. 


THE HEIR OF BRITAIN 


NE must be more or less than man not to feel 
a certain thrill of personal interest and pleasure 
in such an event as the birth of the young son of the 
Duke and Duchess of York. The felicitations that 
have been uttered all this week have necessarily a 
somewhat conventional sound; but conventionality is 
not always unreal. Under the formal compliment 
there is genuine sentiment ; and the young father and 
mother will find it easy to understand that a whole 
nation shared a good deal of the joy which has come 
to them, now that there is a first-born in their 
house. 

It would be strange if it were otherwise. The birth 
of the young prince at Sheen is just one of the things 
which illustrate and exemplify the real hold that 
Royalty has on the country. The acutest of writers on 
the constitution has explained this in a conveniently 
portable phrase. Royalty, he says, is constantly doing 
uninteresting things in an interesting manner. It throws 
a nimbus of dignity round the commonplace trans- 
actions of common life. A wedding, a betrothal, a 
funeral, a birth—what are more ordinary than these ? 
We are all born, we shall all die, we most of us get 
married some time, and become father or mother. Yet 
these simple events and incidents are the drama, the 
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comedy, and the tragedy of life; and it stirs the com- 
mon human chord that vibrates from the cottage to the 
throne to see them enacted on the ampler stage upon 
which Royalty moves. It may be said, without fulsome- 
ness or flattery, that the parts have not often been 
better played than they are in England at this moment. 
The Royal Family is the First Family of the Realm in 
something other than a merely formal sense. Of all the 
many services the Queen has done her subjects none is 
greater than this. Her Court has always been the 
pattern household of an English wife and mother ; and 
the nation has always been able to indulge its excusable 
interest in the private life of the most august lady with- 
out a thought that anything could be discovered or 
revealed which would jar upon the Puritan sensitive- 
ness of a people that has always felt keenly on the 
subject of the domesticities. It has not always been so 
with Courts and Sovereigns. When we think of what 
some other Iuropean palaces have witnessed at very 
recent date, when we remember the coarse laxity of 
the Second Empire, and the vulgar scandals of the 
private life of King George III., we may, without 
hypocrisy or pharisaism, be grateful for the peace, the 
good order, the tranquil economy, that has always pre- 
vailed in the household and entourage of the Queen. 
The young Prince and Princess, who will in due 
course be King and Queen of England, start life under 
the fairest auspices, and we may hope that they too will 
live long to be an example of the best English virtues 
to the English people. 

But it would be absurd to deny that there are other 
grounds than those of sentiment for the satisfaction 
which has been universally felt at the happy event of 
last Saturday evening. We are glad to think that one 
more guarantee has been given for the maintenance of 
the succession in the direct male line. Royal families 
have an uncomfortable habit of dying out or spreading 
freely only in the collateral branches: and numerous 
as are the Queen's descendants and relatives, there has 
been, it must be confessed, some anxiety on this point 
for some years past. ‘The throne would be in no danger 
even if it were to pass to a Princess of Hesse, or a son or 
daughter of the House of Hohenzollern, or perhaps 
of the Clan Macduff ; but there would be possible diffi- 
culties and complexities which it would be all the better 
toavoid. Nor, again, is it altogether desirable that an 
Empire like this should be ruled by a woman, in spite 
of the unique success of the Queen in the most trying 
position to which any of her sex could be called. 
Another Queen might not be gifted with the unerring 
foresight and prudence of Her Majesty, nor might 
another Royal Consort display the tact and self-denial 
of the late Prince Albert. A Queen of England, 
married to a husband more egotistical and opinionated 
than that amiable Prince, might expose the constitu- 
tional system to a dangerous, or at any rate an awkward, 
strain. All such unwelcome speculations are set at 
rest by the event of last Saturday. We know that for 
three generations at least the succession to the Crown 
in the direct male line is secured ; and in the fulness of 
time we may hope that the unconscious infant at White 
Lodge may inherit a throne not less splendid and 
august than that which will be filled before him by his 
grandfather and his father. ‘ His eyrie is among the 
eagles ;’ and we may wish him a smooth flight and 
favouring airs, 
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THE MORAL OF NURSE GILLESPIE 


E could find it in our hearts, troubled by no 

scientific theory of punishment, to wish that 
Mr. Justice Day had been clothed with authority to 
order Mr. Labouchere to find the girl-flogger so that 
the convict Gillespie might have been handed over to 
her tender mercies ; but since this is impossible it is 
necessary to be satisfied with the five years of penal 
servitude which the wretch will suffer if she is strong 
enough to bear them. Having said this much let us 
endeavour, even while the moaning and the crying of 
the tortured children are ringing in our ears, to 
ascertain what the situation really is, how widespread 
the evil is, and what remedies may be applied to it, 
since there is clearly no practical use in simply sitting 
down to wring our hands and to curse Nurse Gillespie. 
The Government, all honour to it for once, is taking 
a wise step by directing an inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances of the case which has come to light, 
and we trust that the first result of that inquiry will 
be the prosecution and exemplary punishment of all 
persons who can be shown to have known anything of 
the proceedings of Gillespie and the dismisssal of all 
officials who, but for negligence, must have been 
conscious of her crimes. So much indeed we may take 
to be reasonably certain to follow from the inquiry, 
but it will be matter for sad disappointment if the 
farther result is not the opening of a searching 
investigation into the inner life of all the establish- 
ments in the kingdom which are similar in official 
character to this operating theatre of the wretch 
Gillespie. Of brutality so atrocious in its calcu- 
lated cruelty as hers the examples would be but 
few. Some there would be, no doubt, since women of 
all ranks have been distinctly prominent in all the 
notorious cases of cruelty which have been exposed of 
late; but the overwhelming majority of cases would be 
those of the cold and callous cruelty of neglect. We 
are aware at this moment of one workhouse from which 
the hapless children are rescued from time to time by 
charitable ladies. When they emerge from the work- 
house they are infested with nameless parasites always, 
many pounds below the average weight always, semi- 
imbecile in many cases, ‘That workhouse we are pre- 
pared to name to the Local Government Board at any 
moment, and there is good ground for believing that 
its case is by no means exceptional. The cry of these 
suffering children rises, it may be, to heaven; on earth 
even the best of the guardians of the poor, so-called 
on the principle that their business is to take care 
lest the poor get too much, are unmoved by it because, 
forsooth, they fear lest a hornet’s nest should be 
roused. 

It is idle, however, to join forces with emo- 
tional politicians in crying that because Gillespie 
tortured the poor children with nettles, or because 
the children in our unnamed workhouse are lousy, 
half-starved and half-witted, it were well to 
replace the ‘barrack system’ by the ‘ boarding-out 
system.’ Suggestions of that kind, indeed, show 
nothing more than deplorable ignorance of the facts 
surrounding the boarding-out system. They are ugly 
enough in all conscience. If Gillespie isa type of what 
happens in the barracks, then may Alice Hockley, ‘the 
daughter of a gentleman,’ be taken asa type of what 
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happens to boarded-out children when the inspection of 
committees is perfunctory. ‘The case of Alice Hockley, 
who was punished with twelve years of penal servitude 
for manslaughter, is stated fully in Miss Mason’s report 
for 1892-3 to the Local Government Board. Of five 
babies entrusted to the woman Hockley, two were 
removed before they died. A third, for the keep of 
which during its life the woman had received £18, died 
exactly three months ‘after that lump sum was paid, 
having been insured in the meanwhile for £2 10s. The 
fourth was released from its misery three weeks after it 
was given to her care. ‘The fifth was found after death 
with both arms broken and unset—one arm had joined 
at right-angles—with one leg broken, and lying in the 
accumulated filth coming from many weeks of neglect. 
And this child, mark you, had been visited frequently 
by an inspecting committee which, it must be added, 
was hampered somewhat by lack of authority to make 
real inspection by stripping of clothes and so forth. 
Such is a case showing what may happen and has hap- 
pened under the boarding-out system when the inspec- 
tion by the local committee is for good reason or bad 
insufficient, and it is quite plain from Miss Mason’s 
report that this horrible case, albeit extreme in its details, 
is by no means exceptional in its character. It follows 
then that boarding-out is not a panacea in itself and, 
if it were, it would be inapplicable, for the number of 
suitable foster-parents is limited. 

What is the remedy? It is to be found in facing 
the fact, that neither the Barrack system nor the 
Boarding-out system is in itself objectionable. It 
was not the Barrack system which flogged children 
with nettles, but Nurse Gillespie. It was not the 
Boarding-out system which killed the children placed 
by the parents, and not by the authorities (but this 
makes no real difference), in the charge of Alice 
Hockley. ‘They were killed by the neglect of Alice 
Hockley. In fact there are women, and men too, who 
are inclined naturally either to deliberate cruelty or to 
callous neglect ; and the number of them is far greater 
than folks think. There are tortures inflicted on 
children by white-robed nurses, my lady of fashion, 
more often than you are ever likely to know; for the 
children will never tell of their sufferings lest a worse 
thing befall them. For all these things there is but 
one remedy—inspection, inspection, inspection. Ladies 
who inspect for the Local Government Board strip the 
children and examine them, as Miss Mason puts it, 
under their clothes. Amateur Committees of Inspection 
must do likewise ; else they will be unworthy of the 
name, and will report that they have ‘ inspected’ when, 
in fact, they have listened only to an interested foster- 
parent who does not wish to lose four shillings a week 
and two pounds allowance for the child’s clothes. 
Ladies, too, must visit their nurseries and inspect their 
children, for there are far more cruel persons in the 
world, and cruel women in particular, than society 
dreams of.. In the writer’s own memory of childhood 
two scenes are printed indelibly: one is that of a 
governess hammering a child with the high heel of her 
shoe, another is that of a nurse dragging a child by 
the hair across the nursery with her hands tied. Quite 
recently the amiable nurse of the writer’s neighbour was 
discovered to have been thrashing one of her charges for 
years. All three were Englishwomen. Inspection is 
the only remedy until the badness of human nature is 
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eradicated ; inspection in the nursery, inspection in 
the workhouse barrack, inspection of the boarded-out ; 
for truly the cry of the children rises to heaven, and 
Nurse Gillespie, the convict, is not a monster but a 


type. 
‘*COMMANDEERING * 


\ J ITH the report from Sir Henry Loch on Friday 
it is to be hoped that the vexatious com- 
mandeering question has been adjusted on the lines 
which common sense would suggest. In the abstract 
it is not quite easy to deny that the Government of the 
Transvaal was within its rights in looking to foreign 
residents domiciled in the South African Republic to 
contribute to the defence of the State which has 
afforded them protection. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it was no doubt pointed out to President 
Kriiger’s Government that no commensurate advantage 
would be obtained to balance the many risks to which 
insistence on the right to include British subjects in 
liability to compulsory military service must, as recent 
experience had shown, give rise. Common sense there- 
fore suggested either that British subjects should be 
exempted from compulsory military service, as the sub- 
jects of France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal, and Switzerland were already exempted, by 
treaty ; or that some such plan should be adopted as 
that which it is reported the ‘Transvaal Volksraad 
has recently put forward, by which residents who are 
not ‘burghers’ may obtain exemption by a small 
annual payment. 

The objections to enforcing service upon Britons are 
not in international law only. It would be expecting 
too much of human nature to entertain the belief that 
the painful recollection of Mr. Gladstone’s pusillanimous 
submission to temporary defeat has been condoned on 
the one side, or has ceased to be referred to on the 
other. The main ground, however, on which it is 
objectionable to requisition British subjects to fight 
Boer battles is that they have no voice in framing the 
policy out of which hostilities arise. In this connection 
it is apposite to point out that the law of commando 
only specifies ‘ burghers’ as being liable to the levy. 
Burghers are in enjoyment of the full rights of citizen- 
ship, including the franchise, but mere settlers who 
have their domicile in the Transvaal State, but are not 
naturalised subjects of it, cannot exercise the franchise 
and do not enjoy the full privileges of citizenship. It 
would be very undesirable to disinter the historic 
tendency of Boer policy towards the neighbouring 
native tribes; but it is upon record in the Blue-books 
which tell the story of the events which led to 
the annexation of the Transvaal by Great Britain. 
The policy of the Boers towards the natives, however 
—be it good or be it bad—has in no way been 
influenced by British settlers in the ‘Transvaal, 
and it is not surprising if they protest in the 
strongest possible manner against being torn from 
their families and from their employments to fight for 
a policy which is none of their making, and of which 
they not improbably disapprove. Such is not an 
intemperate statement of the case which the British 
settler has urged against being compulsorily impressed 
for service. What advantage could accrue to the 
Transvaal from enforcing the right to demand the ser- 
vices of British settlers in any hostilities which admitted 
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the appellation of defensive warfare? No better 
witness could be adduced than President Kriiger, who 
in a recent speech is reported to have declared that 
the result of the late levy added only ten foreign 
residents to every hundred burghers called up for com- 
mando service. A sensible modicum of the spirit of 
conciliation and compromise has served to adjust a 
difference in which adherence to a strict legal right was 
accompanied by grave dangers on the one hand and 
scarcely any appreciable compensations on the other. 
All honour to Sir Henry Loch. 


UNIVERSITY EX’TENSION 

N these days of government by public meetings and 

advertisement it is right and proper that the 
University extenders should hold their public meeting 
and advertise themselves under the auspices of their 
three Chancellors, representing oddly enough the three 
parties into which Englishmen are now divided. But 
we sincerely trust that they will be content with the 
success and publicity that they have achieved, and go 
on drawing their purse out of the public and not 
attempt to draw on the public purse. 

University Extension as hitherto practised may be 
accepted with almost unqualified congratulation, 
certainly for the extenders; and, probably, subject to 
the further determination of what as Lord Salisbury 
pointed out, is still a dumb, unknown and undeterminate 
quantity, the extendee. From the point of view of the 
University—which for this purpose may be considered 
as coincident with the University Don—that is the 
extender, the benefit is unmixed. The sporadic lectures 
which constitute the extension have increased at once 
the opportunities of employment for Dons or possible 
Dons, and secured those opportunities against attack, 
Since the Donnine genius has shown a disinclination to 
the church as a profession, the Donnine opportunities 
have been sadly curtailed. At first the classmen flocked 
to the bar, but that field has long been overstocked. 
Then they flowed to the schools, but in spite of the 
enormous school extension which has taken place of late 
years there too stagnation has taken place. A public 
schoolmaster may wait till he is past forty for his 
house and his fortune. Latterly they have begun 
to storm the press, so that our able editors and 
sub-editors and leader-writers, even in the pro- 
vincial press, might if they choose, date their 
letters from All Souls or Christ Church. But the 
pressure on the press is becoming too great. The 
University Extenders have in their lectureships opened 
a new and by no means unattractive profession. Instead 
of listless and unwilling undergraduates ‘ creeping like 
snails unwillingly to’ lectures, flocks of enthusiastic 
working men are, in some places, clamouring to be 
lectured to. In other—and, we fear, a good deal more 
numerous-—places still larger flocks of still more en- 
thusiastic young non-working women are willing to sit 
for an hour a week ravished with the novelty of 
quotations from Homer, or anecdotes of Stuart kings, 
or delicious odours of sulphuretted hydrogen, ‘The old 
days of Abelard with his flocks of poor scholars, rein- 
forced not by one but by scores of Eloises, return. 
New shoals are caught in the University uet and 
attracted to the University: while the University 
masters, by thus descenJing into the street and the 
drawing-room, have given new charters and a new lease 
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of life to institutions which were becoming non- 
popular, if not unpopular, and were threatened by the 
unlectured Demos. 

Nor is the benefit to the extendee really doubtful. 
‘lo have given a truce even one or two days a week to 
the perpetual lawn-tennis and tittle-tattle or mere 
vacuity ; to offer another alternative to moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs or perpetual prancings on the piano, or 
dabbling in drawing clubs, is indeed no slight benefit 
to the young women of the middle class. ‘To open to 
the working man, even in a magic-lantern course, some 
of the glory that was Greece or the grandeur that was 
Rome may tend to the production of a future Pheidias : 
and at least may give an hour’s respite from the eternal 
anxiety as to the day’s ‘winners. Perhaps these 
missionary awakenings may in time lead to the estab- 
lishment of real colleges such as that recently established 
by the remarkable energy of Miss Montgomery at 
Exeter ; so that we may even arrive at the same stage 
of culture as medieval Italy and medieval England, 
where every great town had its university or its college, 
a seat of such light as those ages had to give. 

But we do hope the University Extension, actual or 
possible, will not dun for State-help, even in the 
modified form suggested by the Duke of Devonshire, 
through the County and Borough Councils. At present 
the Extenders have to suit the tunes to the people they 
play to, who pay the piper. But if the State, or the 
Under-State, pays the piper, it will insist on calling 
the tune. And the State, in that connection, does not 
mean the people who attend the lectures or ask for 
them, but a few faddists who with delegated func- 
tions insist on ordering, not the tunes the people like, 
but those they think they ought to like or that are 
good for them. We would even deprecate the inter- 
ference of the ‘pious founder. ‘The success of the 
system at present is due to the fact that it is unsystema- 
tic. The Extender goes here and goes there, as he is 
wanted, as living people call him. He is obliged to be 
lively, or his classes will die: to be active, or he ceases 
to be in demand. If he is endowed, he will become 
like unto a Professor, and the class-rooms tell us what 
a Professor is like at the University of As with 
the Lecturer so with the lectured. Those who attend 
the classes now at least pay something approaching 
to cost price ; and people are left to make the most of 
what costs them money and effort. The mainstay of 
the Extension Lecturer is the young middle-class 
woman, who is surely perfectly well able to pay for 
herself. Even as it is there are subscriptions forth- 
coming to support these lectures. At least they are 
voluntary. ‘Ihe extension secretary in a_ certain 
Northern town lately wondered why he subscribed to 
pay for classes attended mainly by people far richer 
than himself. His wonder would be justifiably changed 
to indignation if his subscription were levied willy- 
willy in the form of a rate, ‘lhe Missionary University 
Extender of to-day had far better imitate other 
successful missionaries of former days, and be in the 
State but not of it. 





BLACKEST ASCOT—AND AFTER 
W* talk about Royal Ascot, but Ascot is the 


most democratic place on earth. Nowhere 
else in the whole world does the person of average 
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intelligence place his judgment with so light a heart 
at the disposal of the multitude. At a common race 
meeting there is some sense in following the market: 
at any rate its fluctuation is a useful guide to busi- 
ness. It is weight of money that makes a favourite, 
and when a stable backs its entry with freedom one 
may nearly always assume that the horse is intended to 
win, or if not to win, to take the place money and 
win the place bets. But whose money makes a favourite 
at Ascot ? Not the owner’s, not the so-called talent’s. 
The Imperator Plebs marches round the paddock, and 
if he hears the name of a horse frequently he backs it ; 
and if one horse has a brighter coat than another or 
looks more slim, or champs more proudly at its bit or 
rolls the white of its eyes more fiercely, he backs that 
horse and tells his mother and sister to do the same. 
Then Ja Sainte Canaille, which inhabits the ring and 
not the lawn, hears that some one is backing such a 
brute for all he is worth and ‘ puts his bit on.’ Last, 
the nobility and gentry and other people who without 
being noble or gentle have begged their way into the 
enclosure think that here is certainly a good thing 
and that they certainly must be on it. A stable whose 
head has the discretion to hold his tongue when he 
has arranged a smart stroke can get better odds at Ascot 
than on any other course: because the money follows 
public opinion, and public opinion is even more 
wrong-headed about horses than about lions comiques 
and politics. Therefore, when we hear of a black 
Ascot, when our friends and our neighbours complain 
that their betting-book is disarranged, we have no 
sympathy for them. Democracy in politics may some- 
times be pardoned. On the racecourse never. 

This year the popular judgment was more than com- 
monly wrong. If there was any reason why a horse 
was not quite certain to win, the People laid five to 
one upon it: if a horse had a really good chance, as 
often as not the returns showed that he had scarcely 
been backed. ‘Thus after La Fléche had won the Gold 
Cup, it was supposed that she could not be beaten for 
the Hardwicke Stakes. On the Cup Day she was 
nervous and light of muscle; pretty, but mean-looking 
even for her. She finished brilliantly, but towards 
nightfall (if the public had but known) the Yellow Aster 
among horses was as broken up as a neurastheniac who 
has left her lover on account of his want of proper 
atheism. None the less, the People laid five to one on 
her next day, although Ravensbury who on any running 
is as good as she and has wintered into a magnificent 
horse—almost as handsome as Isinglass—was as fit as 
could be. After a neat finish Ravensbury won almost 
as easily as ‘ the mare’ had won the day before. ‘They 
laid five to one on Delphos, too, although every clerk 
who reads his Sportsman in the morning “bus knows 
that the colt has well-nigh lost his two-year-old dash 
and could not give away a stone or more to Northshamp- 
ton, a well-bred, smart horse of his own age. If Norths- 
hampton had run the next day against anything but 
Ladas or ‘ the mare,’ the People would have laid five to 
one on him and wondered how it is that favourites 
never win at Ascot. 

The racing was good enough in the sense that the 
horses were well-matched and very few of them won too 
easily, and there was some really brilliant riding. ‘Two 
Anglo-French jockeys were good enough to show how 
very much better our own lads are. Dodge rode a 
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terribly rough race on Callistrate for the Cup, and he 
lost the Alexandra Plate simply because he could not, 
as it seemed, steer a straight course, and thought ap- 
parently that if he got too near the rails some one would 
haul him off by the leg. The jockey who rode Avoir 
in the Stakes had orders to watch Mornington Cannon 
on Irish Wake. The journey was scarce half done when 
Cannon found that he could not win, but he rode easily 
and gaily as if he had only to drive his horse to the 
front when he liked and win. When Irish Wake was 
absolutely beaten, he made a sort of effort. Avoir 
tried to catch his leaders, but there was no chance by 
that time—if indeed there ever had been a chance. If 
we take the racing apart from the riding, however, it 
seems as if it would not matter if all the horses who 
ran were never seen or heard of again. Liven La 
Fléche and Ravensbury scarcely redeem them, T'ields, 
except in the handicaps, were miserable both in 
quantity and in quality : and even when there was a 
moderate number of starters, the tail was excessive. In 
the Hunt Cup there was nearly a furlong between first 
and last, and this sort of thing happened again and 
again. Then the proportion of starters to entries was 
as poor as it could be: four worthless hacks out of fifty- 
one entries competed for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes : 
six out of fifty started for the Rous Memorial 
which was won by a horse that looked and ran 
like a selling plater. ‘There were seventy entrics 
for the Hardwicke, of whom four started, and 
in the Cup the proportion was as one to seven. 
All this goes to show that our horses are misfed and 
mishandled altogether. ‘They cannot run for long 
distance races, and but a very moderate percentage is 
good enough to run a mile in fast company. There is 
money enough and to spare on the turf, there are 
prizes to be had and bets to be scored, but victory falls 
to horses too moderate to keep a fairly consistent 
standard of pace, and more than fifty per cent. of the 
limber-legged, slim-backed, thin-chested animals foaled 
every year are good for nothing but to be boiled down 
into glue. The two-year old races confirm our idea 
that the modern system of training is askew. Colts 
are got ready early to win the first races of the year; 
they are fed on heating foods, and the end of the 
season shows them to have lost their fire and stamina 
alike. Several of those who ran at Ascot last week 
were brilliant; the general average was higher than 
the average of the older classes. But how many of 
them will last? And what sort of produce will they 
get? 

‘The sale at Cobham showed how when the yearlings 
are selected they are wretched in appearance and fetch 
little or nothing. ‘The failure in prices is in part due 
to the excessive rates at which the offspring of a few 
fashionable sires are sold; but even fashionable sires 
very frequently get misshapen, ugly, useless colts, not 
fit to sell and not fit to run. To-day the Royal Stud 
at Hampton Court is to be sold off for what it will 
fetch, and we are not sorry, for except Quiver its brood 
mares are very poor in quality. Ona Monday the 
Duchess of Montrose is to sell her breeding stud at 
Newmarket. She will get better prices, but not much 
better. ‘The fact is that the poverty of owners and the 
decadence of the racehorse is at present too much for 
the turf; and, except in the betting ring, men don’t 
quite know where they are. 
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THE ETHICS OF STOCK-SPLITTING 


he DER certain conditions, the division of a stock into 
two parts, one of which has a preferential claim to 
a fixed rate of interest over the other, is both sound and 
advantageous. In the case of an undertaking which has 
paid large though fluctuating dividends for a number of 
years on its ordinary stock, with the result that the stock 
stands permanently at a high premium, the system is 
useful, as rendering the stock less cumbrous and therefore 
more negotiable. Thus, we do not doubt if the London 
and North-Western Railway Company decided to convert 
its ordinary stock into two equal parts—the one being 
entitled to a fixed rate of 34 or 4 per cent. out of the 
entire revenue available for unconverted ordinary, while 
the other part received whatever balance remained—that 
the two splits being separately of smaller amounts would 
be more marketable than the individual equivalent. The 
interest on the two parts is of course exactly the 
same as that on the whole; but there are reasons 
why such an operation usually produces an apprecia- 
tion in capital value—the main one being the increase 
in saleableness which it brings about. To take North 
Westerns, there are many people who would be glad to 
buy a 3} per cent. preferred ordinary stock at 110 or so, 
who would not care to purchase a security with a fluctua- 
ting return, as must be the case with ordinary railway 
dividends, These people would shy at the idea of buying 
North Westerns to-day at 170, although it is practically 
certain that the dividends this year will be substantially 
better than they were in 1893. They want to be assured 
both as to income and capital, and in the example we 
have selected they would be sure of their income even in 
times of abnormal depression. On the other hand, there 
are equally a great number who like the excitement of 
uncertainty, and who would enjoy testing the correctnéss 
of their views as to a probable improvement or deteriora- 
tion in trade and traffics by buying or selling the deferred 
ordinary stock, as the case may be. 1n the stock markets 
gambling counters always retain a certain value as such, 
and it is a curious phenomenon that, while in a panic it 
may be impossible to sell first-class dividend-paying securi- 
ties, the day has never yet been known when blocks of even 
Erie shares could not be disposed of without delay. 

It is essential, however, that the division should be 
carried out on fair lines, Because a company were able 
to distribute 10 per cent. one year, it would be silly to 
suppose that its stock could be safely split up on such a 
basis. The average return must be taken over a number 
of years in order to ascertain what minimum dividend can 
be relied on in good and bad times alike. In that way 
only can the secured portion of the dividend be separated 
from that which fluctuates, The moment there is any 
doubt about the regular payment of the preferred split 
the conversion fails in its object. Again it is necessary 
that the method of division should be simple and easily 
understood. The complications of the Great Northern 
Railway Company’s capital account are no small deterrent 
to investors and are a constant cause of cursing to City 
editors. Further, the splitting operation must meet with 
the general approval of the holders of the stock that it is 
proposed to split, for if only a small portion of an existing 
stock be converted, the narrowness of the: market for 
the splits will prejudice their saleable character and 
nullify the advantages expected from the operation. 
Whenever you find that ‘ splits’ are less marketable than the 
undivided stock which they represent, it is proof positive 
that the conversion either was not desirable or that it was 
not carried out in a proper manner. This is why the 
divisions of London and North Western Stock created by 
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the Stock Conversion and Investment Trust are so difficult 
to deal in. The clever gentleman who manages this 
Trust, in splitting £100 of North Western orders into 
£100 of first charge 3} per cent. preferred, £50 of second 
charge 4 per cent. preferred and £100 deferred charge, 
took an exaggerated view of the minimum dividend which 
might always be expected. He left, as the last twelve 
months showed, no margin at all for the deferred charge, 
and as the dividend on £100 of London and North 
Western ordinaries was 53 per cent. in 1893 while the 
investment on the first and second preferred splits requires 
5} per cent., there was not enough revenue to pay the 
full interest on the second charge, and that particular 
‘split’ at once loses all attraction for the investor who desires 
a moderate but certain and unvarying return. We need not 
deal with another phase of the stock-splitting system, viz. the 
effort to create a fictitious market for otherwise unsale- 
able stocks. The conversion of 100 £10 founders’ 
shares of the Trustees and Executors Company into 
500,000 preferred and £500,000 deferred stock was a 
glaring illustration of this immorality, But it is to be 
hoped that few people were tricked into buying any of 
the million which was assumed to represent the value of 
100 Trustees’ founders’ shares, the more so as to-day the 
value of the founders’ interests in the Trustees Company 
is a very doubtful, if not negative, quantity. We have 
offered these few remarks because the Stock Conversion 
has a scheme on hand for converting the deposit receipts 
of certain Australian banks, and the operation will need 
very careful scrutiny. 


ANGLOPHOBIA IN FRANCE 
BY OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


A* inquiry into the grounds of quarrel between the 
Englishman and the Frenchman is in danger of 
being, for the most part, a treatise on the obvious, or at 
least a reiteration of a twice-told tale. Still, recent mani- 
festations in France of a current of feeling hostile to Eng- 
land must serve to call attention to a subject that admits 
of, and has received much misrepresentation. It is difficult 
to formulate a statement at once comprehensive and 
brief of the grievance of the Gaul against the Briton. We 
have heard it attempted. A Parisian artist of great talent 
and wide fame, but imbued with a rabid dislike of every- 
thing English, had been pressed for the reasons of his 
animosity. Pourquoi je déteste les Anglais? he replied. 
C’est bien simple. Ils m’embélent. The answer, in spite of 
its flippancy, contains a large measure of truth, It will 
scarcely be denied that, as a nation, the English have a 
good deal of contempt for certain of our peculiarities ; on 
the other hand, many of the characteristics of the English- 
man are a source of irritation to the French. We do not 
always understand your virtues, and we have very little 
sympathy with your vices. 

This explanation, then, of the instinctive antipathy 
between the two peoples may perhaps be taken as broadly 
correct. But the feeling exists in other forms. ‘The 
Frenchman’s hostility is at times reasoned and it is occa- 
sionally affected. Of the facts of recent date on which he 
bases his illwill by far the most serious is the English 
occupation of Egypt. There is a tendency on your side 
of the Channel to make light of French ‘ sensitiveness’ on 
this score. In reality Gallic soreness on the point in 
question is very real. Year in year out the Parisian and 
provincial press has dinned into the ear of the public that 
France has been befooled and flouted, till the insult, 
imaginary or otherwise, rankles deep in the national mind. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that to a number of 
us the presence of the English at Cairo is almost as 
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odious as that of the Germans at Metz or Strasbourg. To 
declare that we have only ourselves to thank for what has 
occurred is beside the argument. Sweet reasonableness is 
not of the essence of patriotism. The Franco-Russian 
alliance has not improved the situation. Not only has it 
bred in France a self-confidence that makes the exercise 
of humanity more distasteful than usual—which is saying 
much—but the bulk of the nation, believing that there is 
no love lost between England and the Muscovite Empire, 
is disposed to approve of a policy of aggression against the 
former power, as likely to be agreeable to its new ally. 
Another sentiment finds frequent expression in France. 
The French are keenly conscious of the heavy price they 
have paid for their present naval and military strength. 
It is perhaps natural that the store they set by their 
army and navy should be commensurate with the sacrifices 
which their establishment has entailed. A Frenchman is 
apt to argue that the overwhelming military preponder- 
ance of his country with respect to England should receive 
some acknowledgment. He doubts that the ‘thin red 
line’ can be the talisman it was of old, or should suffice to 
shelter the pretensions it once defended. It seems to 
him inconceivable that England should escape the blood- 
tax and yet be in a position not to budge an inch from 
her former footing. The view may be a mistaken one, 
but it exists and has an influence on French opinion. 

At the same time, although the anti-English feeling in 
France cannot be entirely explained away, its various 
manifestations are out of all proportion to its real signifi- 
cance. France has for long been the happy hunting-ground 
of noisy, determined and unscrupulous minorities. For an 
extreme case in point it is only necessary to recall the 
role of the Jacobin party in the great Revolution. There 
is fortunately no reason to suppose that the Anglophobists 
will succeed in rivalling the men who brought on the 
Reign of Terror, but their methods are much the same and 
have procured them a share of attention far greater than 
is warranted by their numerical strength or intrinsic im- 
portance. It would be a grave mistake to imagine that 
the utterances of self-advertising politicians at a loss for a 
legitimate justification of their existence, or of irresponsible 
journalists with a talent for diatribe are to be taken as 
reflecting the sentiments of the French people. The 
insincerity of these persons is on a par with their insolence. 
The breed is the bane of modern France as the country at 
large is well aware. The politics of the Boulevards, blazed 
abroad with infinite ado, are not, necessarily, the politics 
of the nation, whose still small voice is yet bound to pre- 
vail in the end. Of course there are occasions when the 
two cries echo each other, but the present is not one of 
them. M. Paul de Cassagnac may shout sus aur anglais, 
and his compatriots may even applaud his attitude, but 
only because they are convinced at heart that it is an 
attitude, and amusing, and, to boot, of no consequence. It 
is certain that nothing is further from the wishes of the 
average Frenchman of to-day than for his country to be 
involved in a war with England or with any continental 
Power. Each individual amongst us has the strongest 
reasons to count beforehand the cost of sucha catastrophe. 
Bravado may still be indulged in up to a certain point— 
it is in accordance with the traditions of the race—but the 
nation as a whole will remain content with the most super- 
ficial satisfaction of its vanity. It is pertinent to remark 
in this connection, that one of the most striking signs of 
the times in France is a leaning, combated in high places 
but none the less pronounced, towards the principles of 
Internationalism. For proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to study the works of the younger school of 
French writers. No doubt it will be long before this dis- 
position is sufficiently widespread to be a factor in practical 
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politics, but it is an absurd exaggeration to contend that 
the Frenchman is eager to fly at the Englishman’s throat. 
Anglophobia may be something more than a passing craze, 
but it is a long way from being a primary article of the 
national faith. 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


[Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


VIII, OF THE FALL OF MADAM DE LA VALLIERE, OF HER SUP- 
PLANTING IN THE ESTIMATION OF THE GRAND MONARCH 
BY MADAM DE MONTESPAN, AND OF A JEALOUS HUSBAND 
HIS MOURNING IN EXILE, 


‘WES Madam de Montespan perceived (Charles 

Stuart Gaverigan wrote) that the eyes of the 
King’s Highness had fallen with favour upon her, she 
neglected no effort that she might establish her position 
at Court: for experience had taught her that absence is 
of all things the most noxious to the thriving of affection. 
Wherefore she set herself to obtain the intimacy of 
Madam de la Valliére, a matter not easy of attainment ; 
and to that end she subtly persuaded her husband to 
court the society of Monsieur de la Valliére, with the 
result that a close friendship was cemented between the 
two houses, Or at the least an appearance of friendship, 
for I know full well that Madam de Montespan, could 
cherish no genuine affection for the lady who was the prin- 
cipal obstacle to her designs. The King’s Highness, disco- 
vering already a tender feeling for Madame de Montespan, 
took pleasure in seeing her daily in the company of 
Madam de la Vallicre ; and that lady also took constantly 
increasing pleasure in her society, for that she entered 
adroitly into all her interests and had a quite particular 
complaisance toward her. Madam de Montespan scrupled 
not even to furnish her rival with the means to bring back 
the King’s Grace to his old allegiance, knowing full well 
that, when a couple hath begun to experience disgust in 
each other's society, naught can possibly avail to restore 
permanently their former devotion. The presence of 
Madam de Montespan in her rival’s circle led the King’s 
Grace to return to a greater frequency in visiting Madam 
de la Valliére, the which brought that simple lady to the 
rare experience of gratitude toward her friend, to whose 
assiduity she attributed the joy of seeing the King’s Grace 
so often in her salon. 

After a time, however, Madam de la Vallitre, who 
cherished a veritable affection for the person of the King’s 
Grace, could not fail to understand that there was some 
disguisement in the treatment she received and, her love 
for the King standing to her in the stead of wit, whereof 
she was not overmuch endowed by her nature, she per- 
ceived that Madam de Montespan had played with her 
and that the affection which that lady never wearied in 
professing for her was but a cloak for her treachery. 
These suspicions having gained ground and been fortified 
by a close observation, Madam de la Valli¢re, whose 
character was as open as the day, revealed her suspicions 
straightway to the King, tenderly making complaint of 
his demeanour toward her. His Majesty replied at once 
with his usual frankness and courtesy that he was of too 
loyal a nature to deceive her any longer; that it was true 
that he loved Madam de Montespan, but this attachment 
need not hinder his regard, which he owed to Madam de 
la Valliére ; and that he begged she would content herself 
with all that he had done and was doing on her behalf, 
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for that he liked not to be constrained. This answer, 
being that of a master rather than that of a lover, by no 
means satisfied her, for she was of exceeding tender sus- 
ceptibilities and still cherished an overwhelming affection 
fo. the King. So she wept bitterly and made loud 
lamentation, but the King’s Highness was not any the 
more softened toward her thereby, and he told her for the 
second time that, did she wish the continuation of his 
love, she must seek to exact nothing beyond that which 
his will was ready to concede. He added that he desired 
that she should continue to live in friendship with Madam 
de Montespan as in the past, and that, did she behave 
herself disobligingly toward that lady, she would compel 
him to take other measures. The King’s will had ever 
been a law to Madam de la Vallitre, and she dwelt in 
perfect harmony with Madam de Montespan, so that all 
the world marvelled thereat, for it was already whispered 
abroad that the King’s tenderness toward her had begun 
to abate, and that Madam de Montespan had supplanted 
her in His Highness’s good graces. 

The King’s Highness, being as careful and delicate in 
affairs of the heart as in all other relations of life, could 
not endure that a husband should share with him the 
intimacy of any lady whom he had deigned to honour 
with his regard. Wherefore he resolved to remove 
Monsieur de Montespan from the Court under pretext of 
conferring upon him high charges. But this gentleman, 
not being endowed with a complaisant disposition, 
stubbornly refused everything that was offered him, sus- 
pecting full well that the merits of his wife had contri- 
buted far more to these offers of elevation than anything 
there might be found to commend in his own person. 
Moreover, Monsieur de Montespan proceeded to take his 
wife severely to task upon her conduct, and, though he 
loved her dearly, he yet refrained not from administering 
to her a well-merited chastisement. Madam de Montes- 
pan revenged herself by maltreating him exceedingly with 
a torrent of reproaches, and going her way she straightway 
complained of her castigation to the King’s Highness. 
Whereupon His Majesty decreed the exile of Monsieur de 
Montespan, who went away sorrowing with his children 
to his own country not far from the mountains of the 
Pyrenees. There he put on deep mourning, as if he had 
in very sooth lost his wife, but as he was borne down by a 
grievous number of debts, the King’s Highness despatched 
unto him the sum of two hundred thousand francs to 
console him for the loss which he had suffered. 

Madam de Montespan, having an infinity of tact and 
wit, sought friendship wherever she might find it, the 
which Madam de la Valli¢re had ever omitted to do, for 
that lady had sought to show the King’s Highness that 
she loved none but himself by making it a rule never to 
seek favour for any man. And so the fall of the favourite 
had no sooner become common report than all men took 
pleasure in withdrawing themselves from her. The which, 
when she had made it the subject of complaint to the 
Marshal de Grammont, called forth the reply that, when 
she had possessed subject-matter for laughter, she ought 
to have taken care to invite others to join in her merri- 
ment if she desired that, when she should have subject- 
matter for weeping, others might come to join in her 
lamentation. Wherefore Madam de la Valli¢re, seeing 
herself thus abandoned on all hands, resolved to withdraw 
herself into a convent and, having chosen that of the 
Carmelites, she took the veil there not long afterwards. 
It is said that she dwelleth there in great sanctity: the 
which I have no difficulty in believing, for that, having 
proved as she did the inconstancy of the things of this 
world, it is easy for her to see that it is God alone in whom 
she may put her trust 
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THE LANDED INTEREST.—II1 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


HE effect of agricultural depression upon the labour 
population is every whit as disastrous to the country 
as those changes which have been forced upon the tenantry 
and landlords. The true way to grasp the case is to regard 
the land as the raw material from which food is produced, 
the peasantry as producing the raw material for labour ; 
and the landlords as bankers who advance sums which the 
tenants turn over and pay to them again, The breakdown 
of the landlords means—no money ; the ruin of the 
tenants—no enterprise ; the dispersion of the peasantry 
—no labour supply. It is sufficient for the moment to 
consider how far the agricultural labourers have really 
suffered in this respect. ‘Once upon a time,’ says Mr. 
Pringle, who naturally adopts the style of a fairy tale in 
referring to agricultural prosperity—‘ Once upon a time 
the corn lands of Essex gave employment to a large body 
of farm labourers ; now in many parts there are few farm 
labourers left. Between 1881 and 1891 the population of 
some of the purely agricultural districts of Maldon and 
Chelmsford unions fell from 15 to 18 per cent., and if 
numbers were again taken a further decrease would be 
discovered.’ Elsewhere a landowner gives the cause of 
this change as follows : ‘I have been reducing the acreage 
under plough every year. I have to!d my bailiff that my 
labourers must go. We can’t employ them any longer. 
As things are, we must come to the Scotchman’s system 
of spending as little as possible. Ample evidence is 
afforded that the only farmers who have made any head- 
way at all are those who have cut down the wages fund. 
Wherever Scotsmen have taken up farms, their own in- 
dustry and that of their families have rendered almost 
any additional labour unnecessary. They can live on 
about three shillings a week by utilising the products 
of their own land. Oatmeal porridge and the milk of 
their own cows, with their own home-cured bacon, will 
carry them on wholesome and nutritious food at a rate no 
Englishman would think possible. ‘They be wonderful 
near,’ is the remark of their neighbours, and this terse 
description is sometimes developed. ‘ They be ‘hat near, 
as they'd skin a flea for to sell the ‘ide ; and boil down an 
air-wig for to git at the fat.’ No doubt, as the Talmud 
remarks, ‘ the birds of the air despise a miser,’ but then 
these gentry never discharge the functions of an agricul- 
tural calling, and a certain contempt for parsimony may 
not be an unwholesome feature in their disposition. 

‘Wages can hardly be considered high,’ says a farmer 
in Essex, ‘ at from ten to twelve shillings a-week ; and yet 
I fear that it is a choice for the labourers of that or 
nothing ; for we cannot continue to farm at a dead loss, 
and if wages were raised I fear a great deal of land would 
go out of cultivation as some has done already. The 
tendency of modern farming seems to be, not to lower the 
wages for the men employed, but to employ few men, and 
this is done by converting as much as possible of the arable 
land into permanent or temporary pasture.’ 

These alterations in the employment of labour touch a 
less desperate side of the case than the far darker one of 
derelict land where no labour is required at all. The 
question there naturally arises as to what can have become 
of the labourers; for a race of men which it has taken 
many centuries to mould and form, cannot easily adapt 
themselves to other occupations, any more than they 
can vanish into thin air. A significant fact in connection 
with this part of the question is the return from some 
parishes, that ‘the old men remain, but their sons leave 
the village.’ From the West of England (Bridgwater) 
comes the report that the statistics of population in the 
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agricultural districts ‘show a decrease in the agricultural 
parishes,’ which confirms the statement given at Frome— 
viz., that ‘the agricultural population is steadily diminish- 
ing.’ Here the scarcity of skilled labour is also dwelt 
upon ‘Good labourers are scarce, as the young men 
migrate into the towns.’ In the North the old system of 
farm service still obtains. ‘The majority of labourers are 
hired by the year, and live and board in the farmhouses, 
these being unmarried men. Their cash wages vary from 
£18 to £26 a year, and they get board and lodging and 
washing in addition. It is said that a good man is paid 
£3 or £4 more now than in 1880. This increase is to be 
accounted for by the employment of fewer men. On 
many farms the wages bill is no higher because the number 
of men employed has been curtailed. ‘My labouring 
man, ‘ says a farmer in the Isle of Axholme, ‘is as well off 
as I am, and far better than my son, who gets no wages. 
but only his food and clothes.’ And this brings us to a 
condition of things throughout which runs an acutely 
pathetic strain. It is where men cling to the land— 
throwing their labour, their lives, and their children’s lives 
into it—working harder than labourers, and being yet 
poorer. A feeling is engendered against the injustice of 
paying rent where labour receives no remuneration at all, 
and surely nothing further can be needed to prove the 
dislocation of the machinery of the State than such a state 
of affairs. Mr. Wilson Fox in his evidence on agricultural 
depression in Lancashire and Northumberland, tells the 
following story, which conveys its own lesson. 
‘When I was a lad,’ said a farmer, ‘I lived with 
my parents, and worked for them. I got courting 
a young woman who was servant at a farmhouse, and one 
day I said to her “ Will you marry me, lass?” and she said 
“Yes.” I went home to my mother and said, “ I’m bound 
to be wed.” Mother looked at me as if I had done some- 
thing wrong, and was quite upset with me. My father 
and mother told me they had no money to give me, as 
they saved nothing. I told mother I was bound to be 
wed, and that I must wed the lass. I told the lass I had 
no money, and what did she do but pull out a bank-book, 
and showed me she had saved £200 out of her wages. 
My mother was fairly capped when she heard this, for the 
lass was too good for me ; but we were wed. Now, if my 
parents had saved my wages, I should have had £300.’ 
This is the day of reckoning. What have the Radicals as 
the working man’s friend, done for the agricultural 
labourer? ‘They have raised the taxes upon land instead 
of lowering them—and the seething city with its fetid 
air and acute vice is the goal toward which intolerant 
legislation is driving the poor. The labourer knows by 
bitter experience more than his Democratic advisers ever 
knew, and his judgment is keener than they believe. The 
senile suggestion of ‘three acres and a cow’ has been 
treated with silent contempt, and only remains monu- 
mental of Radical ignorance. It is possible to picture Sir 
William Harcourt in his desire to be credited with (sic) 
‘sympathy ’ dancing a pas seul on a village green—if he 
could collect an audience to laugh at his capers. But it 
is not possible to imagine that he would seriously promote 
any sound measure for the good of the country. We have 
had recent proof of the confidence which his own party 
reposes in him, by the way in which he has been passed 
over and the Premiership given to the hands of a younger 
man. It isa pleasure to think that Parish Councils are 
still left to Sir William Harcourt ; and that he may find a 
place as chairman at one of them is the brightest prospect 
which the country can wish him. There he will be able 
harmlessly to divert an audience which recent statistics 
compel us to believe will in some parishes be composed 
of old men and idiots. 
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UN DRAMATURGE IMAGINAIRE 


NE day last February, Zola’s Heirs of Rabourdin des- 
cribed on the play-bills as a farce, was produced at 
the Independent Theatre under the management of Mr. 
J. T. Grein, and promptly damned beyond redemption. 
The play has recently been published in book form 
(London: Henry) with a preface by Mr. Grein, a preface 
by M. Zola, and a ‘note’ by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, the 
translator. Mr. Grein is at the pains to adduce five ‘ good 
and sound’ reasons for his production of this particular 
work at the Opera Comique. But we are not so much 
concerned with the manager’s reasons for selecting any 
particular play, as with the motives of the public in 
rejecting it There is not the slightest reason why Mr. 
Grein should not choose for performance any and every 
play that attracts him: but there may be very cogent 
reasons why other people should decline to be entertained 
thereby. M. Zola says in his preface that The Heirs of 
Rabourdin is intended to be a pastiche of French sixteenth 
century farce, an imitation of Molitre. And the play- 
going public, which flocks to theatres with the reprehen- 
sible object of amusing itself, sees no fun in M. Zola’s little 
experiments. In the wordsof Argan, ‘les sottises ne divertis- 
sent point.’ But M. Zola declares that his intention was 
only to please himself, and not the puplic at all. It 
occurred to him that it would be a great thing to construct 
a farce in the grand manner, ‘a frank farce, a farce 
that would lend a laugh to the ugly grimaces of humanity, 
permitting itself every licence, “ humbugging” death.’ 
So he went to work with his customary dogged enthusiasm, 
consumed the works of the old masters wholesale, borrowed 
his motives from Ben Jonson and his business from 
Molitre, endowed his puppets wifh the most degraded 
attributes of humanity, placed them amid the most sordid 
surroundings, made them talk evilly after their kind—and 
behold, a farce! Everything that courage and indomitable 
industry might achieve has gone to the making ; but there 
is one essential gift that no amount of perseverance may 
purchase ; and that is a sense of humour. Lacking this 
attribute, a man may attain to many things; he may 
become a novelist, or an art critic, or even a Bishop; but 
he will never succeed in writing a farce. M. Zola deli- 
berately challenges comparison with Le Malade Imaginaire. 
And what, in that admirable comedy, could possibly render 
entertaining the freaks of a loathsome hypochondriac, 
save the incomparable wit of Jean-Baptiste Poquelin de 
Molitre ? And even so, it is very notable how large a 
part is played by Toinette, the gay, audacious serving- 
wench ; and how the situation is relieved by the solemn 
fooling of the doctors, and Angélique’s dignified little 
orations, 

But in the Jleirs of Rabourdin there is no ray of light, 
except perhaps in the solitary instance of Charlotte’s 
greeting to Dominique, when, as they talk and recall their 
childish doings about the old mill, we catch a fleeting 
glimpse of romance. _ It is the unmitigated insistence upon 
a single aspect of the theme which renders the play in- 
tolerable. The types that Moli¢re created are ‘human. 
that is to say, rather bad than good,’ says the author in 
his preface. That, from M. Zola, is a very pregnant say- 
ing : that, stated in brief, is the result of his researches in 
humanity’s great and ancient book, ‘ Rather bad than 
good.’ Upon some of us the contemplation of human life 
produces another impression ; but, as Mr. Grein remarks, 
‘ that is simply a matter of opinion.’ The point is that 
Zola, the Master Novelist, has staked the cumbrous bulk 
of his complete equipment against the jewelled walking- 
sword of Moliére the Playwright: and lo! for our bold 
adventurer ’tis une affaire flambée, 
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Indicating the figure of Molitre with an imperial fore- 
finger : ‘ Voila un original que vous n’avez pas encore copié, 
said Louis Quatorze to M. de Soyecourt. 


THE EXTINCTION OF WILD ANIMALS 


N his Presidential Address to the Dorset Field Club, 
Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydell did seasonable and useful 
work, when he drew attention to what he rightly terms ‘a 
question becoming daily of the greatest importance,’ the 
wholesale extinction of wild animals, which, although 
valuable alike for sport, food, and commerce, are relent- 
lessly pursued and massacred for momentary gain ; and we 
are in entire accord with him in demanding that the 
necessary steps be taken for restraining destruction within 
proper and reasonable limits, as is already done, thanks to 
the wise initiative of the Russian Government for the 
protection of the Fur-seals and Sea-lions of the Pribiloff 
Islands, Alaska, and the Behring and Siberian Seas, whence 
at least two-thirds of the fur-seal pelts supply of the world 
have been drawn for many years, without any apparent 
local diminution in number of the fur-seals. Had the 
United States Government, which maintains the regula- 
tions established by their Russian predecessors in Alaska, 
shown as much foresight and prudence at home, the prairies 
of Western America would still be tenanted by some 
millions of bison, which are now practically extinct, for 
only two small herds are remaining, and these are dwin- 
dling in number; indeed, even fewer are left of the 
American bison than of the Lithuanian, the old European 
variety, which also owes its preservation to the Russian 
Czar. In less than twelve years the insensate and cruel 
greed of the Yankee pot-hunters has reduced the tale of 
living bison from between four and five millions to under 
four hundred head, the pelts being taken and the tongues, 
and in some instances the humps, but the rest of the meat 
and bones left as waste on the prairies ! 

Save in the two groups of islands in Alaska and Siberia 
under Government protection, fur-seals in the Pacific and 
Antarctic are nearly gone, while except a few at Prince 
Edward’s Island, where they are now rigorously protected, 
those of the North Atlantic have quite disappeared, The 
Greenland seal would have shared the fate of the Arctic Sea 
cow, Rhytina Stelleri, extinct within the present century, 
and the Pacific Grey Whale, also wiped out, had not a 
close time for seals betwen 67° and 75° North latitude, and 
the Meridians 5° East and 17° West longitude, come into 
operation in 1877. The walrus, too, needs protection 
during the breeding season, as do all marine animals of 
commercial value which come on shore to breed. Space 
will not permit us to quote Mr, Mansel-Pleydell’s address in 
extenso, nor is it necessary as those interested in the sub- 
ject will find an excellent abstract in the Dorset County 
Chronicle of May 31. It suffices to say that it is unfortu- 
nately too palpable that not only fur- and hair-seals are in 
danger of rapid extinction, but almost all the great fera 
nature, elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tiger, elk, wapiti, and 
great game generally, are becoming scarcer and scarcer 
before the modern breechloader, and the facilities of 
travel afforded to modern sportsmen. It is the same with 
birds and fish, especially such birds as are wanted for their 
plumage, or the eggs of which are coveted by the 
collector. 

The theory put forward by Professor Huxley at the 
International Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, that it was not 
necessary nor advisable to have close times for marine 
fishes, was so opposed to practical experience, that his 
most vigorous opponents were the fishermen! It has been 
proved conclusively that unless the spawn and fry are 
protected, as well as the breeding fish, the stock becomes 
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rapidly attenuated, and that even among sea fishes and 
crustaceans the stock may be largely increased by artificial 
propagation, and hatching out of eggs. 

Professor Sars and other pisciculturists are revolution- 
ising the old prejudices by proving that cod, turbot, lobsters, 
and other commercial fishes can be hatched out even more 
easily and cheaply than trout or salmon, and that if the 
eggs and young are protected in the early stages till the 
little fish are able to look out for themselves, the percentage 
of survivors available in the adult stage will be many times 
greater than would be obtained from ova deposited in a 
state of nature, because the greater destruction of ova is 
by natural enemies, who thereby check over-production, 
and the same in a less degree occurs during the alevin 
stage. Once the yolk sac is absorbed, the activity of the 
little creature enables it to run the gauntlet of dangers 
with a much smaller percentage of loss, The more 
reproductive the fish the greater the percentage of loss in 
early life. 

While it has been abundantly proved that the balance 
of nature can be efficiently maintained by protecting seals 
during the breeding season and regulating the number of 
animals captured and killed in any one year for any given 
locality, and that the annual destruction of a large propor- 
tion of young adult males is actually beneficial and sub- 
serves reproduction, the attempt to transplant colonies of 
fur-seals from places where they are found in plenty to 
localities where they formerly abounded remains to be 
made ; and yet it could probably be successfully carried 
out on a considerable scale with great future profits and 
at a comparatively small cost, in both hemispheres and in 
both oceans, as the climatic range of the fur-seals and sea- 
lions is a large one. As regards the less valuable and less 
intelligent sea-lion, there would be little difficulty, as it 
bears travel and captivity easily, the Patagonian and Pacific 
varieties having reached and abided in our own Zoological 
Gardens ; but it has been hitherto found impossible to 
keep the captured fur-sea! alive for any length of time. 
The breeding habits of these valuable pinnipeds would, 
however, ease the difficulty of transferring old males 
with their harems, for no Turk is more polygamous, even 
from Alaska to the St. Lawrence and Prince Edward's 
Island, where there is already a small band of the few 
surviving North Atlantic fur-seals now vigorously protected 
by the Canadian Government. The Alaskan fur-seals 
arrive in the spring at their breeding-grounds, or rookeries, 
in the Pribiloff Islands in a state of extreme fatness, and 
hardly ever quit the shore during the entire breeding 
season, during which time they live on the superffuous 
accumulated fat, leaving for the ocean in a somewhat 
emaciated condition. If, then, a few groups, each con- 
sisting of an old male and his score of wives, were selected, 
and the capture at this time can be made without any 
difficulty, they might be kept separately penned—for 
otherwise the old males would fight furiously—and taken 
on the deck of a swift steamer to be placed in cattle-trucks 
and carried on the Canadian Pacific Railway to the shores 
of the Atlantic, whence they could be re-shipped and 
landed on a suitable rookery on or near Prince Edward's 
Island. A few young males might be of the party with 
advantage. In the course of a few years colonies might 
be transferred thence to the coasts of Scotland and Norway. 
By following this plan, with suitable and necessary modifi- 
cations, the formerly swarming rookeries of the South 
Pacific might be restocked from existing rookeries, but it 
would be necessary to absolutely forbid the killing at 
these colonies for a certain number of years: probably 
ten years would suffice, as, owing to their polygamous 
habit, the increase of fur-seals is rapid. The Russian 
Government might even try the experiment of colonising 
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the Caspian, one of the richest fishing basins, with the fur- 
seal, which ought to live there as easily as the numerous 
seals already on the spot. Just as fish-fry in the alevin 
stage, which require little or no food, can be transported 
to distant climes with comparative ease and safety, so the 
fur-seals, which live during the breeding-time on land and 
find subsistence from previously stored-up fat, may then 
be carried away for the purposes of colonisation. Canada 
and the United States might with advantage combine to 
raise rookeries in Lake Superior, Michigan, and the other 
great freshwater lakes. ‘There is no reason why the 
attempt should not be made to acclimatise the pinnipeds 
in fresh waters. If the sea-lion can thrive in Regent's 
Park, why not in Ontario, or Windermere ? 


AN ‘UP-TO-DATE’ INTERVIEW 
BY OUR CHAMPION PAUL PRY 


— victory of Ladas in the classic contest for the 

‘Blue Ribbon of the Turf’ naturally suggested a 
call by our representative upon the owner of this superb 
Race-Horse. We give the result (not of the race but of 
the interview) in the language of our contributor. 

‘ On arrival at the Durdans I was much impressed by 
the splendour which characterises even the humbler 
abodes of one of England’s great Prime Ministers. The 
exterior of the mansion betokens not only a love of sport 
but an intense political individuality. It would be im- 
possible to express in precise words how this impression 
was conveyed to me, but it would be perfectly possible 
to say, did not decorum forbid, how long I was kept 
waiting after knocking. 

‘ Long after the clang of an old bell, which had probably 
done duty earlier in the century in some forgotten corner, 
had ceased to vibrate the front door turned with aristo- 
cratic nonchalance upon its hinges, and I was confronted 
upon the outset of my task, and upon the threshold, as it 
were, by the figure of one of nature’s noblemen ; by one 
of a thorough gentleman’s thorough gentlemen, in fact, 
In tones that were not too deferential to disguise an un- 
mistakable hauteur I was required to state my business 
and to look deuced sharp about it, too. At the same 
time it was rather implied than expressed that I had 
made a mistake in approaching the front door, and that 
the “‘tradesman’s entrance” was probably more in my line. 
Apologising for my error, I quickly repaired to the 
means of access so amiably suggested, and very shortly 
afterwards I found myself in a well-appointed butler’s 
pantry, most efficiently presided over by Mr. ym 
valued retainer, who proceeded, on learning the nature 
of my errand, to do the honours of his domain. 

‘A pleasant hour or more was passed in general conver- 
sation, one of the upper housemaids—an exceedingly 
well-looking young lady—contributing not a little to the 
general hilarity. Some of her bon-mots would well bear 
repetition, though perhaps unsuitable for publication, but 
in any case I must reserve them for a future occasion. 

‘ Always anxious to do my duty by my employers, at 
whatever sacrifice to my personal predilections, I at 
length inquired when I could see Lord R—b—y. To 
my intense surprise my request was greeted with loud 
laughter which threatened to become scornful, when it 
was suppressed by an unusually courteous and smart page- 
boy. The general feeling seemed, however, to be that I 
stood as little chance of talking to his lordship as I did 
of addressing Mr. Justice Hawkins. A_ lady’s-maid, 
whose name I did not catch, and who, anyhow, had 
red hair and a squint, added rather offensively, “ Perhaps 
less.” 
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‘ About this time I thought it desirable to make a move ; 
so, disdaining any escort, I withdrew from the society of 
those about me, and pushing my way through a swing- 
door—am always good at “ pushing”—I found myself in 
the hall, and as good luck would have it, in the presence 
of his lordship himself. 

‘ Taking him familiarly by the arm, I said: “ Now, Lord 
R—b—y, what do you think about racing? Is it a 
pursuit in which a Prime Minister can or ought to 
indulge ?” 

‘I shall never forget his reply. 1 shall remember it as 
long as I live. I am using my second bottle of arnica 
now in order to render the recollection less poignant. 

‘His lordship answered my inquiry with another ques- 
tion, showing thereby the practised casuistry which has 
contributed to make him what he is. 

‘« Who are you?” was all he said, but he accompanied 
his words with a gesture of the right foot that led me to 
believe that my visit had been ill-timed, and under the 
(very) painful circumstances I thought it best to with- 
draw while I had yet a leg left to stand upon, or a feather 
to fly away with. 


FORGIVENESS 


; girl who drew me my glass of beer was as pretty a 

girl as ever drew a glass of beer since the world 
began. Prettily too she spoke, in soft blurred tones ; and 
if her speech were not in all things as correct as it might 
have been, heaven forbid that 1, who am no grammarian 
but, as I hope, a gentleman, should take any notice what- 
soever of her lapses. 

‘Yes,’ said she, continuing the conversation (it was, by 
the way, my second glass), ‘of course he was very silly. 
And it is a month since he has shown his face here.’ 

‘A good riddance say I,’ I made bold to observe. 

‘It is what I told him myself in this room, sir.’ 

‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ you didn’t mean it.’ 

‘Not mean it!’ she cried. ‘Would I have anything to 
say to a man that didn’t trust me?’ 

I nodded at her approvingly. I love a proper pride, 
and most when it reposes upon virtue. 

‘ He made a grievance against me,’ she pursued, ‘ because 
] talked and laughed with gentlemen.’ 

‘What would he have you do?’ I cried. 

‘I do it only because it is part of my work and because 
1 must.’ 

I paused in the act of drinking. 

‘That,’ I observed, ‘ is but a cold and chilly aspect of it. 
For my sake, count it sometimes as a recreation.’ 

She smiled, but with an ungrateful sceptical twist about 
her lips. 

‘Would you,’ I asked, ‘have me go away sorrowful for 
having added to the burdens of your day ?’ 

‘The truth’s the truth, sir,’ said she, smiling still, but 
now, by the least degree, more graciously. 

‘ But it may look a little different to different people,’ | 
suggested, 

‘Then, sir, one of them is deceived.’ 

‘Yes, if to lack universal knowledge is to be deceived.’ 

‘Well, it’s what I told him, sir, and it was the truth.’ 

‘It was the truth,’ said I, holding up my forefinger, ‘so 
far as he was concerned. But when you tell me, it is 
not truth, but provocation.’ 

‘I did not meant it rudely, sir, she hastened to say, 
with a blush. 

‘I am not worth rudeness, I suppose?” I asked dis- 
consolately. 

She looked at me for a moment. Then she asked, 
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‘Would not you have done the same, sir, if you had 
been distrusted by a lady— 

‘Whom I loved ?’ 

‘To whom you were paying your attentions, sir?’ 

‘I did,’ said I,‘a quarter of an hour ago. Strange, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘What, sir? To that young lady who- 

‘Who is upstairs,’ said I, nodding. ‘For she told me 
that my thirst for beer was the hollowest of pretexts, and 
thatI came to this bar for no other reason than to look at, 
talk to, and amuse myself with you, and in every con- 
ceivable manner delude, cheat, deceive, and insult her.’ 

‘The lady said that, sir?’ And a different sort of 
smile appeared in her face—a far pleasanter, more human 
smile. 

‘She said just that. Whereupon, though I love her 
more than commonly, and though we have been promised 
to one another these three months, | took her ring from 
my finger, and demanded mine of her, and left her, de- 
claring that I would have no more of her, “ For,” said | 
to her, “ where Trust is not, Love cannot be.”’ And, end- 
ing thus, I drained my glass. 

‘And what did the lady answer to that, sir ?’ 

‘She said that she was well quit of me,’ I replied, com. 
posedly. ‘So I came here to talk to you.’ 

‘ And it is all over—your engagement, sir?’ she asked, 
almost breathlessly. Yet she did not seem displeased. 

‘It is as much over as such a thing can well be,’ said I, 
‘for, as you know, it leaves its traces.’ 

She looked at me again, as it seemed, with curiosity ; 
but she did not speak, and busied herself with small 
attentions to the counter. Thus it was that my eyes 
wandered from her, and rested on a mirror behind her, 
facing me. And in the mirror | saw reflected the window 
of the room and what was beyond the window—being 
nothing else than a large tree, whose trunk was encircled 
by a wooden seat. Now on this seat there sat, at some 
distance from one another, yet both so placed as to com- 
mand a view of the room through the window, a young 
man and a Certain Lady. 

‘furn round and look in the mirror, said I to my 
companion. 

‘What for, sir ?’ 

‘To see the fairest face in the world -—— ” 

‘Oh, sir, you shouldn’t say—— ’ 

‘ Your pardon—one of the two fairest—and another.’ 

Her manner protested mingled reproof and pleasure ; 
she turned, and in an instant, with clasped hands and 
flushed face, she whispered eagerly : 

‘Why, it’s George! Oh, sir, would you mind—if you've 
quite finished your glass—going away ?’ 


? ) 





‘Is this how you do your work?’ I asked, reproach 
fully. 

‘ Please, sir,’ she whispered very low, ‘ I—I want to for- 
give him !’ 

Then I went: and five minutes later I approached the 
tree. The young man was gone—whither, the window 
showed. A Certain Lady sat there alone. She did not 
perceive my approach, as was but natural, for she looked 
in every direction save that from which I came. 

‘It would,’ said I, sitting down, ‘ be a scandalous thing 
that a poor girl who serves behind a counter should sur- 
pass in good feeling and j 

‘You may spare me such comparisons, said a Certain 
Lady, very haughtily. 

‘Should surpass in good feeling and in honest love——’ 

‘Oh, I know your preferences,’ interrupted a Certain 
Lady, angrily. 

‘Should surpass,’ said I, ‘in good feeling and honest 
love one who——’ 
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‘ Never wishes to speak to you again, sir,’ flashed forth 
a Certain Lady. 

‘Is,’ said I, ‘as I humbly hope, a gentleman of birth and 
education.’ 

She would have given the world not to do it, and another 
not to have it seen. But it was too late. She did it. I 
had seen ! 

‘ That glance at my face, said I, ‘shows that you are 
glad to see me. But enough of that. I came to forgive 
you,’ 

‘The utmost presumption that I imagined in you, 
said she, ‘was that you might dare to ask me for for- 
giveness.’ 

‘ But half an hour ago, and you had been right,’ said I, 
nodding. ‘ But I have learnt the prettiest of lessons. Do 
you want to hear it?’ 

‘From that girl there ?’ 

‘With what charming obliquity you adorn your “ yes”! 
It is this. J went, as you truly discerned, to drink one— 
or, if the truth must out, two—glasses of beer, because the 
girl that served it chanced to be pretty. And you, most 
basely and distrustfully, told me so! Well, I forgive you. 
I bury my wrath, my wounded pride, my outraged love, 
and——’ 

‘If you only came here to talk nonsense !’ interrupted 
she. 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried, with an air of great dismay. 
‘ You—a woman —call it nonsense! Listen, pray. Is not 
that girl yonder little other than a flirt ?’ 

‘It’s just what she is,’ said a Certain Lady. 

‘And that young man, who was here and is there, is her 
lover.’ 

‘I thought so!’ exclaimed she, in a sudden triumph of 
insight. 

‘And he told her the fact on which we have agreed, 
said J. ‘Upon which she banished him, offended by his 
accusation.’ 

‘He told her she was a flirt?’ asked a Certain Lady 
meditatively. ‘In those words ?’ 

‘Or to the like effect,’ said I. ‘And she, poor girl, 
who loved him deeply in her heart, although she may 
have ——”’ 

‘If, interrupted she, ‘the girl really loved him 

‘Exactly,’ said I. ‘You may conceive how she was 
wounded by his distrust.’ 

‘And she broke it off?’ 

‘Most properly,’ said I, ‘ ‘ For,” said she, “ where Trast 
is not, Love cannot be,” and for a time they parted. Yet 
because she loved him truly for all his distrast and hasty 
temper, when she saw him sitting under this tree she 
determined to forgive him. And see, they are friends 


’ 





now !’ 

She looked through the window. They were certainly 
friends now. 

‘He too,’ said I, ‘must have a basis of good in him, else 
he would not appreciate her noble conduct.’ 

To this last remark a Certain Lady made no reply what- 
ever. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘had that basis of good been wanting, 
had he failed to discern his own offence, and persisted 
in his vile accusation —— ’ 

‘ But we agreed that it was true!’ said she. 

‘Had he,’ I pursued, ‘stuck in the base letter of 
literal truth and not risen to the true spirit of truth 
—wherein it holds good that a lover flirts, but out of 
wanton security in his own fidelity—-what would have 
happened ?’ 

‘I suppose,’ said she, ‘that they would never be friends 
again.’ 

‘Precisely, said I. ‘Goodbye for ever!’ 
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I held out my hand ; but she did not take it. She sat 
silent. I began to walk away very slowly. 

‘I suppose,’ called a Certain Lady after me, ‘that you 
are going to have some more beer ?’ 

‘ Yes, just one more glass,’ said I. And I waited. It 
was a crucial moment. 

She looked through the window. The young man was 
gone. The girl was alone again behind the counter. 

‘ Another glass already ?’ said a Certain Lady. 

‘Yes,’ said I firmly, fixing my eyes upon her. 

There was a pause. Then she looked up at me, smiling 
reluctantly. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘I don’t wonder. It’s—it’s very thirsty 
weather, isn’t it?’ 


I forgave her. AntTHony Hope. 


MADAME SANS-GENE—THE PROFESSOR’S 
LOVE-STORY—SHALL WE FORGIVE HER? 


HE worst that can be said of the mock-historical 
comedy-farce, written by M. Sardou and his colleague 
M. Moreau for the benefit of Madame Reéjane, is that one 
misses the music sorely. If ever there was a comic opera 
without songs, it is this same bright, showy, inconsequent 
Madame Sans-Géne. Except, perhaps, in the vivid but 
superfluous prologue and the no less superfluous last act, 
where an attempt has been made to flavour the recklessly 
broad comedy with an infusion of romantic drama, one 
constantly receives the impression of a highly promising 
light libretto, which, having somehow lost its lyrics and 
missed its vocation, has been pressed into the service of 
a smart comédienne in search of a ‘creation.’ The vulgar, 
good-hearted washerwoman-duchess, free of tongue and 
freer still of movement, holding her own amid the parvenu 
brilliancy of the Court of the First Empire, presenting 
‘bits of her mind’ to the members of the Napoleonic 
family circle, and even turning the dreaded Corsican 
himself round her fingers by sheer force of her breezy 
democratic impudence, would have made an ideal heroine 
of opera bouffe, to which, moreover, the gay picturesque- 
ness of her surroundings would have lent itself admirably. 
But MM. Sardou and Moreau have willed it otherwise, 
They have dedicated their ennobled laundress to Madame 
Réjane and the Théatre du Vaudeville, and have preferred 
to eke out her extremely pronounced drolleries, not with 
rattling songs and rollicking choruses, but with odds and 
ends of romance and intrigue which match very badly, it 
must be owned, with the main interest of their play. The 
laundry prologue might, perhaps, be accepted for the sake 
of its intrinsic strength, but that it forces us to notice how 
the lapse of nineteen years fails not only to add a day to 
the ex-laundress’s apparent age, but positively increases 
her vulgarity and lack of self-control, though the long 
interval has been spent amid associations that could 
hardly have failed to exert a contrary influence. For the 
suspected intrigue between De Neipperg and the invisible 
Empress, and for the Fouché underplot unnecessarily 
developed in the final act, no spectator is likely to care a 
jot. It has been to see the slangy Duchesse de Dantzig, 
in the clever person of Madame Reéjane, studying deport- 
ment, wrestling with her Court train, ‘going for’ the 
affected minxes of the new noblesse, and confidentially 
reminding the terrible conqueror of Europe of his unpaid 
washing-bill, that people have been flocking to the Paris 
Vaudeville ; and it is for these things that they will flock 
no doubt, to the London Gaiety. If M. Sardou and his 
collaborator have failed to make a symmetrical play of 
Madame Sans-Géne, they have succeeded to admiration in 
giving Madame Reéjane a chance of employing to the 
uttermost her peculiar talent. To say that the actress 
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makes any effort to minimise the vulgarity of the character, 
or to keep its strongly farcical elements within rigid 
bounds, is quite impossible. Where the performance errs 
at all, it is certainly not upon the side of refinement. The 
actress is evidently an uncompromising realist, and is 
determined that the contrast between the manners of the 
slap-dash plebeian and those of the mocking ‘madams’ of 
the Imperial Court shall be as emphatic as she can possibly 
make it, even though she may now and then overstep the 
boundary that divides humorous exaggeration from mere 
buffoonery. All the same, Madame Réjane is undoubtedly 
an artist, and, at her best—as in the exquisitely played 
scene with Napoleon—an artist of charm, and expression, 
and delicate humour that has no need of any resort to the 
coarser tricks of extravagant pantomime. Brilliantly 
clever as her performance is—and in the scene just 
mentioned it rises to the level of positive genius—it would 
be better still for a little more self-restraint, a trifle less 
anxiety to drain the character, at all costs, of its last drop 
of comic essence. As the redoubtable ‘ Boney,’ van- 
quished by a washing-bill, M. Duquesne, well made-up, 
discharges a difficult task with marked ability, and M. 
Candé, the husband, M. Lerand, the Fouché, and Mdlle. 
Verneuil, the Queen of Naples, gain special prominence 
in a generally capable company. The mounting of the 
play is worthy of the Lyceum, and indicates the marked 
advance lately made by the Parisian stage in this 
direction. 

With how little wisdom is the English theatre 
governed! Here have we been groaning and grumbling 
about the scarcity of competent playwrights and the 
tyranny of the ‘ manufactured’ play ; and, all the while, 
so dainty and original a dramatic fantasy as The Professor’ s 
Love Story has been left to make its first appeal to audiences 
on the further side of the Atlantic. What is to be said 
for the perspicacity of London managers that they should 
allow a work like this to elude them, and a young native 
writer of such distinction as Mr. J. M. Barrie to make the 
theatre of the United States his Court of First Instance ? 
For in this play the author of The Little Minister 
establishes himself definitely as a dramatist, and a 
dramatist of marked originality and high executive skill. 
Walker, London, with all its smartness and ingenuity, was, 
after all, but a farce, that just served to create favourable 
anticipation of more serious stage-work from the same 
pen. In the quaintly fascinating play which Mr. Willard 
has at last brought home from America, this expec- 
tation is found to be more than realised. The 
peculiar charms of Mr. Barrie’s art, its delicate 
humour, its observation, its tender sentiment, are 
capable, as it happily proves, of expressing themselves 
no less effectively through the new medium than through 
that which he has hitherto employed. Nothing could 
well be more admirably artistic than his working-out of 
the character of the middle-aged, simple-minded, absorbed 
man of science, the smooth current of whose life is sud- 
denly agitated and turned awry by the growth of a wholly 
unconscious love for his winning little lady-secretary. 
The materials of this pretty love-idyll are of the slightest ; 
but Mr. Barrie handles them with an easy strength and a 
fertility of humorous and occasionally pathetic resource 
that render the simple story absorbing from the first page 
to the last. As a delineator of character Mr. Barrie is not 
a whit less happy in drama than in fiction. In the de- 
lightful Professor Goodwillie himself, with his comical 
abstraction in the presence of the girl whom he adores 
without knowing it, his mild indignation at the shrewd 
guesses of his friend the doctor, his rejuvenescence under 
the combined influence of love and country air, his tem- 
porary defeat, and his final happiness, Mr, Barrie has 
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given us a study of lovable eccentricity which is nothing 
less than a masterpiece of quiet and unforced art. The 
same power of happy characterisation is manifest through- 
out, notably in the conception of the Professor's winsome 
and spirited little lady-love, of the soured maiden sister 
whose ‘hardness’ is softened by -the discovery that 
she has wronged the memory of her dead lover, and 
of the irresistible Scotch farm-labourers whose bicker- 
ings and manceuvrings over the bone of contention 
provided for them in the person of the Professor's 
buxom housekeeper supply much of the play's 
honest, hearty fun. It would be well if not a 
few dramatists of far more experience than Mr. Barrie 
could acquire his gift of writing dialogue that is always 
bright without a trace of affectation, and often witty with- 
out a suggestion of laboured smartness. The performance 
of Mr. Willard is a surprise to his warmest admirers. They 
have long known and appreciated his value in characters 
of a different calibre, calling forth gifts of a wholly different 
order; but this minutely-finished, slily humoreus, and 
gently pathetic study, so full of exquisitely varied light 
and shade, so unlike anything the actor has hitherto 
attempted, is, thus far, assuredly the greatest artistic 
triumph of his career. It is such a perfect realisation of 
an author's idea as only an actor of real genius could supply. 
Miss Bessie Hatton makes a marked advance by her very 
discreet and sympathetic Lucy White, and Mr. Royce 
Carleton and Mr. Tyler, as the two canny Scots, are alto- 
gether admirable. In The J/rofessor’s Love Story Mr. 
Barrie has given the stage of his best. All who wish it 
well will eagerly look to him for more. 

In the latest Adelphi melodrama, by Mr. Frank Harvey, 
the patrons of that house are presented with an ingenious 
—and iugenuous—patchwork of familiar situations, eked 
out with a so-called ‘problem,’ which is supposed to be 
suggested by the bad treatment accorded by a contemptibly 
priggish and Pharisaical young husband to a most 
exemplary wife, so soon as he discovers that she has been 
afflicted with a not wholly immaculate ‘past.’ The best 
reason for tolerating Shall We Forgive Her ? is that it enables 
Miss Julia Neilson to make an encouraging essay in a 
department of her art for which she possesses very special 
qualifications, 


MASSENET’S WERTHER 


ONCERNING Massenet’s Werther conflicting opinions 
have been ventilated by newspapers of varying 
authority and responsibility. It would thus seem desir- 
able, occasion serving, to give those of our readers who 
did not witness the performance some notion of the place 
held by the new work in contemporary opera and of the 
attitude which musicians assume towards it. Goethe’s 
story has been commonly held to be one of somewhat 
sickly tendency, however engrossing. By a worthy 
German pastor whose acquaintance we enjoyed Werther’s 
infatuation with Charlotte was not to be considered with 
patience. ‘The wife of another man! Pfui!’ he would 
exclaim with fine indignation. But rightly or wrongly— 
desirably, perhaps, for the purposes of dramatic art—men 
have before and since fallen in love where love should 
have been out of the question: and what supremely 
differentiates Werther’s passion from a mere vulgar 
intrigue is the fact that Goethe’s hero at no time really 
contemplated more than the purest, esthetic communion 
with his adored one. It is too probable that such a con- 
tention would have had little if any weight with our pastor. 
The thoughts of the delicately minded are apt to seem 
sickly to those of coarser intellectual fibre, and over-refine- 
ment is frequently confounded with morbidity. To our. 
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selves the ‘Sorrows of Werther’ appear to be essentially 
human and pathetic, the more so that they are wonder- 
fully and absorbingly set out; and, if this be so, scarcely 
any subject could be better suited to musical treat- 
ment, since it is or should be the province of music to 
deal with the very subtlest emotions, and since music 
alone of all the arts penetrates into a domain whence all 
physical grossness in perforce excluded. 

Swayed, it may be, by such considerations, or merely 
fascinated by the hero’s tragic personality, M. Massenet 
was inevitably attracted to Goethe’s sad but irresistible 
story. Furnished by MM. Blau, Milliet and Hartmann 
with a libretto as nearly perfect tor the purpose as could 
be supplied in French, he has addressed himself to his 
task as to a labour of love. Considering the vastness of 
the theme—that it be a modern one, a ‘ morbid’ one, if 
you will, is beside the mark—he has shown extraordinary 
self-restraint on the one hand, and exceptional artistic 
perception of the gradations of sentiment on the other. 
The score from beginning to end is replete with nice dis- 
criminations. Into its composition nothing common or 
unclean for one moment enters. There is throughout an 
almost religious shrinking from ostentation ; yet while the 
dialogue occasionally and of necessity verges on the com- 
monplace, musical banalité is never approached. Sophie 
remarks: ‘Chez nous aux absents chacun pense, et 
dailleurs n’es-tu pas son fiancé?’ No pen can do justice 
to the naive charm of the concluding question as set to 
music by M. Massenet, and as sung by Madame Sigrid 
Arnoldson. Small wonder that-the ravished Albert 
exclaims: ‘O chére enfant!’ The audience feels all his 
admiration for his prospective sister-in-law. This is but 
one instance among many that could be cited of the 
exquisite taste which the composer displays when hand- 
ling the trifles the treatment of which in the aggregate 
renders an opera tedious or delightful. 

The work opens and concludes amid the sound of 
youthful voices. At first they are being schooled into 
singing a Christmas carol, but, sooth to say, they appeared 
at Covent Garden to have profited little if at all by their 
tuition at last. The scheme of contrasting the joyous 
shouts of children with the sombre /ableau of Werther’s 
death looks very well on paper, but it did not work out 
with the best results in practice. This, however, is an 
affair of experience, and it would not be fair to blame a 
composer for the passing result of a tentative perform- 
ance. A more reasonable objection might be taken to 
the suddenness of the final curtain. The audience had 
scarcely time to take in the full horror of the situation, 
To those who had the book of music it was obvious that a 
greater affect was aimed at than was achieved. A few 
more bars of orchestral music would in the opinion of 
some judges not have been misplaced. This having been 
said, we have naught but the intensest admiration for M. 
Massenet’s Werther, which, in its differing style, should 
rank with M. Bruneau’s inspired Ze Réve. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 25th June, 1894. 


S1r,—in the review of For Love and Liberty in your issue of 
June 23rd, quoting the utterance : ‘If all free speech is to be 
denied, no people can ever hold themselves free, or be able to 
guide their destinies to universal happiness,’ your critic con- 
tends that this ‘is the language of modern England, not old 
Spain. The commandant of that great galleon Amyas Leigh 
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But I would venture to 
remind you that both in the Biscayan provinces (to which the 
speaker, Don Raymon, belonged) and in Aragoa and Cata- 
lonia, there had before the sixteenth century dawned been a 
very free exercise of civil and religious liberty, which it was not 


captured talked very differently.’ 


likely would have passed altogether out of mind in 1588. ‘The 
Cortes,’ says Prescott, ‘exercised the highest functions, whether 
of a deliberative, legislative or judicial nature.... No law 
was valid, no tax could be imposed without its consent’; and 
‘it exercised the power in the most unreserved manner of 
withholding supplies, as well as of resisting what it regarded as 
an encroachment on the liberties of the nation.” Freedom, I 
would then submit, is not merely a growth of modern England, 
but had existed, prior to the reign of Philip VI., in Spain toa 
very remarkable degree. The commander of the great galleon 
that Amyas Leigh contended with would most certainly have 
never used the words with which your reviewer finds fault, for he 
was a devoted adherent of the King ot Spain, whereas Don 
Raymon d’Aguilar had little cause to be grateful either to his 
arbitrary sovereign or the cruel and unjust laws of his country. 
—I am, etc., The AUTHOR of For Love and Liberty. 





REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH LYNDHURST 


The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. London: Unwin. 


Here is yet another of those many collections of more or less 
personal reminiscences which tend to justify the existence 
of the French Academy. Englishmen of the first force in 
politics or diplomacy cannot or will not balance their words and 
their actions for the benefit of posterity. Particular reasons, 
more or less reasonable, are not far to seek. The one would 
rather mistranslate the untranslatable than attempt the solu- 
tion of that insolvable problem—himself. The other wrote 
novels in the fine flower of his youth, and in his old age shuffles 
once more the creatures of his wit ; and he too dies a mystery. 
A third—your English Englishman—confidently entrusts the 
treasure of his name and fame to the keeping of his fellow 
countrymen, hopes he has always obeyed the voice of his (poli- 
tical) conscience, and has dedicated his leisure to the improve- 
ment of the race of swine. Generally speaking, the peculiar 
traditions of that shabby desirable residence in Downing Street 
must needs foster the chief virtue or vice of our insularity in its 
residents ; and assuredly, however much the historians of the 
future may deplore the too ostentatious reserve of English 
statesmen, all reviewers of solid literature and all efficient poli- 
ticians will cheerfully acquiesce in the resulting scarcity of 
political autobiography. 

But the French statesman is bound to secrecy neither by the 
habit of his mind nor by any tradition of his office. Hence 
countless volumes of memoirs, from most of which it is quite 
impossible so to eliminate the personal equation that they may 
be used as the materials of history. Etienne-Denis Duc Pasquier 
is a notable exception to this rule, partly because he outlived 
his animosities, partly because he was never a professional 
politician, chiefly because he lacked that vivida vis of will 
which puts a man in the vanguard of his age, and compels him 
to measure all others by his conception of himself. Duc 
Pasquier was the very type of Jrua’homie—there is no English 
equivalent ; and, Royalist by birth and conviction, was yet 
content to exist in decent obscurity until the Revolution was 
overpast. The ‘gizzard-hearted’ men of that monstrous time 
could afford to ignore him ; but the first Napoleon found in 
him a faithful and efficient servant, who could be trusted to 
plan and execute minor reforms. In the Paris of forty years 
ago he was regarded as a sort of unique curiosity, as a ‘human 
document’ if you will, just as was Lord Lyndhurst in the 
London of hisday. There indeed the comparison ends. Lord 
Lyndhurst was a genius who, if we must accept Bagehot’s ex- 
planation of his comparative failure, might have been a truly 
great man but for his lack of political honesty. Duc Pasquier 
was capable of taking infinite pains (so are some county coun- 
cillors), and as far as we know never consciously preferred 
expediency to honesty ; he never was and never could have 
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been the ‘master of an event.’ And whereas his History of My 
Time approves him a personage of sound and sober judgment, 
equally it proves that he was guiltless of originality either of 
thought or of action. Like too many French statesmen, he 
could not conceive the existence of a national life among the 
barbarians who dwell over-sea or beyond the Rhine, and so 
never attained that clear insight into foreign politics which 
distinguished the late Mr. Greville’s work. Moreover, he is 
blind to that dvypcOy.ov yéAaopua of romance which for ever glitters 
on the stream of tendencies called history—which alone could 
have persuaded us to forgive his passion for unnecessary details. 
Nevertheless, he opens to us a storehouse of facts which should 
be useful to the professed historian, and here and there his 
common sense helps him to an observation which is worth a 
deal of Hegel. ‘I might with regard to each and every fact,’ 
he says in his preface, ‘and to each and every deed award 
praise and condemnation in conformity with those principles 
which have come to be mine own. Had I acted thus I should 
have written history as those alone can write it who have come 
into existence a long time after the events which they narrate, 
and for whom these events have never been a subject of either 
joy or pain. On the contrary, I have thought that by repro- 
ducing my opinions, my sentiments, and even in so far as 
feasible my judgments on each epoch I would in several 
instances make known that which too frequently remains 
unrevealed—namely, the actual frame of mind of one’s con- 
temporaries.’ It will be granted that he has succeeded passably 
well, if we remember that he means by his contemporaries 
neither Mirabeau nor Danton, neither Napoleon the Great nor 
even Talleyrand ; but rather the honourable men of the world 
who so often made so becoming a display of their sensibility 
in the theatres before the storm burst; respectabilities who 
thought France was governed from their wives’ sa/ons; the 
host of the official-minded, who in serving Napoleon regarded 
themselves as caretakers for the Bourbons ; in fine, all worthy 
futile persons who have been justly misjudged by Carlyle and 
his literary heirs. 

The most interesting part of the first volume (which 
deals with the years 1789-1810) is that which narrates the 
writer’s experiences during the Terror. He was present at 
the king’s death, and gives an impressive account of the silence 
‘most wonderful and profound’ which followed the exulting cry 
of ‘Vive la nation!’ Afterwards he spent some months in 
hiding, but was eventually arrested at Amiens, and wth his 
young wife thrust into the prison of St. Lazare, which was in 
point of fact a return to social life. There is grim humour in 
his description of Pepin Dégrouette’s daily constitutional in the 
prison yard. Every morning the chief of the moufons passed in 
review his flock of ‘ suspects,’ and that prisoner who seemed to 
hide or avoid his look was doomed. ‘ Many a gallant man’s 
death became a settled thing because he was a few minutes 
late in coming down. I can see him still ’—Duc Pasquier con- 
fesses—‘ a man four feet seven inches or four feet eight high, 
humpbacked, of twisted form, bandylegged, and as redheaded 
as Judas. He was completely surrounded by prisoners, some 
of whom walked backwards in his presence, earnestly 
imploring a look from him.’ This is only one of many 
interesting details of that z¢mextricabilis error the French 
Revolution—in which so many would-be historians have 
lost their way—of which no adequate history can ever be 
written as long as Rousseau’s maxims are current in the 
market-place. Pasquier’s theory of the Revolution is essentially 
the same as Maine’s. ‘ Whence came that passion for reform,’ 
he asks, ‘that desire to change everything, which made itself 
manifest at the close of the eighteenth century? It was due to 
a great stirring up of ideas rather than to actual sufferings ; so 
much had been written about these ideas, they had been so 
greatly discussed, that doubt had been cast upon all things.’ 
In a word, Rousseau’s Nature became ‘ Our Lady of the Terror.’ 
And again: ‘When I question my reason and my conscience 
as to the possible future of the France of 1789, if the Revolution 
had not burst, if the ten years of destruction to which it gave 
birth had not weighed heavily upon that beautiful country, if 
Santa Domingo, for instance, had continued pouring its trea- 
sures into it . . . I am convinced that France at the time I am 
writing would be richer and stronger than she is to-day.’ The 
average man’s verdict, no doubt. But the average man’s 
common sense is, now and again, wiser than all the philosophies 
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of the philosophers. Moreover, he is ever conscious of the fact 
that the tragedies of the Terror (a trilogy indeed !) were enacted 
by a few enthusiasts, ‘very narrow and very strong,’ in the 
midst of a multitudinous circle of amazed spectators—as it were 
a nation playing the part of a Greek chorus. 

Pasquier’s ultimate verdict on Napoleon the Great is that 
which is now generally accepted—that he, who at first made a 
noble use of the nation he had so profoundly impressed, after- 
wards became more and more the victim of his megalomanie. 
The silent ring of spectators applauded the advent of a Dictator 
convinced that any sort of government is better than none at 
all ; and the favour shown by the First Consul towards the old 
nobility (he knew that every stable government must have a 
‘dignified’ as well as an ‘effective’ part, and for that reason 
liked to be surrounded by historic names) conciliated ‘ France 
across the frontier.’ Pasquier’s account of the Duc d’Enghien’s 
murder is especially noteworthy ; nobody who reads his care- 
ful, and not too dispassionate narrative, can doubt the truth of 
M. Welschinger’s charge against Talleyrand. The latter’s 
character is worked out in detail throughout these volumes, 
’Tis the appreciation of a plain man, who dare not admit that 
Talleyrand’s subsequent services to France could ever earn a 
Frenchman’s forgiveness for his sordid duplicity. Talleyrand 
was in many respects a mere anachronism, a statesman after 
Machiavelli’s heart, who had the misfortune to be born out of 
his age; nevertheless during the critical years of Napoleon’s 
decline and fall, he alone judged the political position sanely 
and with security. That he saved his country in 1814 cannot 
be denied ; nowadays, however, when domesticity is thought 
to cover the multitude of political sins it is difficult to judge 
such a man with equity, and most people will agree with. 
Pasquier. 

The second volume (1812-14) yields in interest to the former. 
An account of the Malet conspiracy—the subtlest and most 
reckless of recorded treasons—throws much light on an obscure 
incident. Most of the volume is taken up with a prolix analysis 
of the various intrigues which helped to bring back the Bour- 
bons. As we have already pointed out, Pasquier lacks the 
insight into foreign affairs possessed by Greville, among others, 
In particular, he is quite in the dark as to England’s share in 
the negotiations, which eventually brought about the exile in 
Elba. But he reproduces the ‘frame of mind’ of the piece-at-a- 
price party, and, though he took no leading part in the consulta- 
tions of the allies, certainly displayed much tact in dealing with 
the many little hitches (for instance, the matter of the white and 
the tricoloured cockades), any one of which might have post- 
poned the Restoration sine die. He was patriotic enough to 
ignore a decoration offered by Alexander ; and in spite of his 
desertion, seems to have kept Napoleon’s good opinion. 

The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier has edited his ancestor, on the 
whole, judiciously, and the translation has been done carefully 
enough. A short index to each volume would have materially 
added to the value of these somewhat too garrulous memoirs. 


A NATION OF PAUPERS 
The Aged Poor. By CHARLES BooTH. London: Macmillan. 


If any one wants a fit of the blue devils—devils not of any 
mild cerulean Eton-Cambridge blue, but of unmitigated 
blue-black Winchester-Oxford blue—Mr. Charles Booth’s latest 
accumulation Of statistics can be highly recommended as a 
certain specific. Mr. Charles Booth himself, indeed, seems to 
be highly pleased with his own composition, which, he informs 
us, ‘brings together in a convenient and easily comparable 
form all the official statistics on the subject which are available 
as to every union in England and Wales, and also gives the 
result of a special inquiry into the condition of the old in some 
three hundred and sixty union parishes, and two hundred and 
sixty villages in different parts of the country.’ And there they 
are, rows of solid stolid statistics set out without a single sparkle 
of style, or ray of humour or intelligence or enthusiasm to 
illuminate the sordid saddening story they have to tell. We 
are bound to say that a good deal of the serried ranks of figures 
are superfluous, and that almost the whole of the special inquiry 
into unions is labour thrown away; and we are not sure that 
the official statistics without addition would not have been more 
impressive in their g.unt and grim repulsiveness. 
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The net result of the official statistics is that of all the people the most deplorably dull arrangement of the most deplorably 
in the whole of England and Wales who reach the age of 65, depressing facts that were ever collected. And the remedy ? 
30 per cent. or practically one person in every three is a pauper, It is promised ‘in our next.’ 
in receipt of parish relief. After eighteen centuries of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, after three centuries of Protestant 
progress and industrial advancement, that is the squalid result. 
What makes this result the more depressing is that the towns . . 
which are supposed to be the pate of et and progress besa Fe <a of ante . meeage by — ste - 
and the industrial communities which are the last result of ri Church of England. Edited by H. C. SHUTTLEWoRTH, 
time are the worst ; while the poor, despised, deserted, backward M.A. London : Innes. 
rural districts are least hopeless in the prospect they afford for 
old age. In the 1891 census there were 1,372,000 people 65 
years old and upwards, 400,000 of whom were paupers. In some 
places only 5 per cent. of the old have poor relief, in others 85 
per cent. The former are found in the Northern counties, the 
latter in London. Another depressing feature is that the 
method of administration of poor relief seems to have little or 
no effect on the poverty of old age. Those Unions which are 
strict in denying out-door relief are not suverior in their per- 
centage of pauperism to those where it is given almost for the 
asking. 
Those results, obtained from official returns which form the 
first part of the book, are alike the most interesting and the 
most valuable in the book. Part II. is very tiresome, and is, 
we venture to think, absolutely useless. It comprises an 
inquiry into certain Unions, in nearly every case through the 
clergy, as to the condition of the aged poor. The questions 
were—‘ What, on the whole, is the present condition of your 
aged poor?’ ‘ How does it compare with twenty years ago?’ 
‘What employment and earnings have the aged?’ and ‘To 
what extent are they supported’ by savings, by relations, and 
church, chapel, or organised charities? it appears to us that 
the returns are practically useless. They seem to be coloured 
entirely by the personal predilections of the writers, as might 
be expected. They are so contradictory in the same parts of 
the country as to make it certain that the personal equation is 
the paramount power in determining the answers. The 
absurdity of asking the clergy to what extent the aged poor 
are supported by church or chapel charities is obvious. The 
answers do, indeed, show that neither do much, if anything 
appreciable for the aged, but as between church and chapel 
are perfectly valueless. The answers in this case are clearly 
mere matters of opinion. Thus one says, ‘Chapel-goers 
doubtless do their pirt for their own infirm and aged. 
While another, ‘Chapels have to keep themselves and can 
do’—mark the @ friori statement— little for their poor.’ 
Generally one can read between the lines into the character of 
the writer. One says ‘ Position of working class has advanced 
but excessive drinking, etc. Another says, ‘ Real destitution 
rare except where men drink, or women take opium, far less 
common than formerly.’ One says, ‘ Houses become gravely 

ore insanitary!’ Another, ‘Sanitary matters immensely 
improved,’ and so on. Equally conflicting is the testimony 
about the extent to which children help their parents. Some 
say, ‘children help more willingly and generally. Abso- 
lutely contradictory accounts are given from neighbouring 
Unions, in which it is impossible to believe that filial gratitude 
and care differ so absolutely. There i; one point of general 
consensus, and that perhaps the most ominous and dishearten- 
ing of all: that practically there is no saving, and that those 
who have saved are no better off than those who have not. In 
the first place most of those who have saved at all have only 
subscribed to burial clubs, as if the most important thing in life 
was to be buried in pomp. In the next, where benefit clubs 
have been supported they have mostly gone smash, like the 
company-promoter’s companies, and the poor people neither 
have eaten their cake nor have it. ‘Thrift’ does not prevail 
because thrift is, for the poor, a fraud. 

The third part of the book, which involves a detailed account 
of all the aged in certain average villages and parishes, is of real 
value and of great interest. Here is, indeed, a living picture of 


how the poor live. And the result is that it is impossible to the same powers of spiritual government that have been found 
understand how they live at all. Two conclusions come out alike in Catholic France, Lutheran Sweden, and Calvinistic 
very strongly. The country, the rural districts, are becoming a Scotland to harmonise most excellently with all that is valuable 
desert and a pure desert ; and the roast beef of old England is in the principle of establishment. This being the case, no 
practically unknown to the vast majority of inhabitants of old small good will be gained by a preliminary discussion of the 
England. [acon is the only meat known to the aged poor, and subject. Of the other essays in this book, besides the three 
that only as a casual acquaintance. Altogether the book is that we have mentioned, the Rev. G, S. Reaney’s paper on 


PARSONS ON CHURCH AND STATE 


The appearance in the political field of legislative pro- 
posals that touch deeply the national conscience or sentiment, 
call forth, as a natural result, a heavy crop of literature, 
for the most part of an ephemeral character. The pro- 
posed spoliation of the National Church by a Ministry in 
trouble for votes is destined, without doubt, to bring into play 
the pens of many pamphleteers and of one or two stray philo- 
sophers. It is pleasant therefore to be able to state that the 
first book which has reached us on this subject contains more 
than one original and instructive treatment of the question. 
The fact of Mr. Shuttleworth being editor will, however, at 
once suggest the limitations of the work. While there runs 
through all the essays, with one exception, a genuinely Catholic 
tone, it is the tone of Catholicism that is almost fanatically 
Democratic. Almost all the authors agree in looking on the 
old notion of the union of Church and State, so dear to their 
grandfathers, as almost anti-Christian. Although Conservatives 
will naturally feel obliged to dissent from the political opinions 
of these writers, yet still as Churchmen they must realise the 
practical advantage of such an exposure of Liberationist 
hypocrisy from the ultra-Radical position as this volume 
contains. And in view of the strength of the new Democracy 
for good or evil, it is no bad policy to supplement the ordinary 
policy of Church defence, which, as Mr. Dearmer (author of 
the first essay in this volume) says truly, is based mainly 
on Conservative tradition, by appeals to the principles of 
Democracy, as understood of the working-class voter, and even 
suggestions of practical Church reform, to which the great 
obstacle is Liberationism. ‘That Mr. Dearmer, a gentleman so 
fanatically imbued with Radical principles that he can describe 
the parsons of the eighteenth century as the ‘ chaplains of the 
most haughty and selfish aristocracy that has cursed this 
country’ (p. 17), must yet perforce admit, as a Socialist, that 
the Church of our day can give, as nothing else can, a ‘ pledge 
of healthy freedom,’ is as sufficient a condemnation as was ever 
passed on the reactionary political dissent of Liberationism, 
spawn of a bourgeois creed, that, in his words, has made 
men ‘rent pews, and, thank God, that they were converted 
while their brethren were damned’ (p. 21). Without admitting 
the truth of Mr. Deirmer’s Socialistic theories in the industrial 
arena, a strong Tory may yet welcome his enthusiasm in so far 
as it tends to make atrue brotherhood and sisterhood within the 
pale of the Church. We regret that space will not permit us to 
discuss at length the valuable suggestions that himself, Mr. 
Peach, and the editor make on the subject of Church reform. 
To reconstitute Convocation so as to make it the Parlia- 
ment of the Church and to vest the control of patronage and 
Church administration in Diocesan conferences representative 
alike of clergy and laity, present at least a fascinating ideal. 
Liberationist M.Ps. and Protestant Alliance men being what 

they are, we fear, however, that its realisation would neces- 
sitate a far harder fight than these too amiable writers can 
conceive. At the same time it is clear that the question must 
some day come into practical politics, for with agnostic 
Ministers and Liberationist M.Ps. generally usurping functions 
intended by the Constitution for an anointed Sovereign and a 
Parliament of communicants—with such infamous tactics as 
those by which Welsh extremists sought to wreck the Bill 
intended to remove surpliced scoundrels from the altar that 
they disgraced, English Churchmen must assuredly be forced 
some day or other to demand for the assemblies of their Church 
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Church defence is pleasantly written: but cannot be said to 
contain much that is original. On the other hand, the Rev. T. 
Hancock’s paper on Disestablishment in Wales is of unusual 
interest in view of the present crisis, and is well worthy alike 
of reproduction in pamphlet form and of a translation into the 
vernacular. The theory that Welsh Nonconformity in its 
origin was a native growth is completely and contemptuously 
demolished. Congregationalism and Puritanism appeared first 
in Wales under the protection of the Roundhead colonels whom 
the Rump Parliament appointed in 1650 to carry out ‘a savage 
and fanatical Disestablishment such as has never since been 
paralleled in any part of Christendom except perhaps in France 
under the Reign of Terrer’ (p. 91), with the result, in the 
‘words of Nonconformist Baxter, that “the Welsh people, having 
but a sermon once in many weeks and nothing in the meantime 
were ready to turn Papists or anything else ”’ (p. 100). 

From the confiscations and oppression of Puritan times Wales 
has never fully recovered. On the Church scruggling to re- 
cover itself, the Whig fathers of the Radical Party inflicted 
their Hanoverian party bishops to punish the Welsh nation 
for its ‘ preference for the Stuart kings’; yet it is this sorry 
party that is now seeking to shift upon the modern National 
Church in Wales the punishment that itself merits for its own 
crimes. Yet still even in the black Hanoverian days it was in 
the parsonages of the Church, not in the conventicles of the 
sects, that the Methodist revival commenced. ’Tis, indeed, an 
unpleasant change to this weighty and powerful essay to turn 
to the ‘ Case for Disestablishment ’ by the Rev. R. C. F. Filling- 
ham. The essay is in every respect unworthy of the volume, 
and will, we fear, detract from its popularity. There are no 
doubt reasons on which honest and true men may support Dis- 
establishment—they will be sought vainly in the pages in 
which, if the papers speak true, an ex-member of the White 
Rose League and N. L. C. critic of his spiritual superiors 
masquerades as a political Stiggins. But we have already 
given his acrid diatribes too much space. With this one 
regrettable exception the essays deserve the careful study of 
all who desire to grasp clearly the true meaning of the relations 
of the Church and State as a spiritual body, and the conse- 
quences that will ensue from the victory of the Liberationist 
horde in its Pagan crusade for the disinheritance of the Crown 
and people of England. 


FICTION 


In an interesting introduction to Valdés’s Grandee (London : 
Heinemann) Mr. Gosse tells us that ‘in Spain the novel has 
flourished during only two epochs-—the golden age of Cervantes 
and the period in which we are still living. With all his pride, 
there is in the Spaniard much of the child: he is not fond of 
novels ; he likes to see stories acted rather than to read them. 
The genius of Valera appealed to a small audience: he has 
confided to the world that when all were praising few were 
buying his books. This indifference of the Spanish reading 
public—which has led a living novelist to declare that a person 
of good position in Madrid would rather spend his money on 
fireworks or oranges than on a book—has at length been in a 
measure dissipated by a writer who is not merely admired and 
distinguished, but positively popular, and who, without sacri- 
ficing style, has conquered the unwilling Spanish public. This 
is Armando Palacio Valdés.’ And the novel before us deserves 
all Mr. Gosse’s praise, and more. It is a study careful to 
elaboration of provincial society in Spain as it was forty years 
ago. Every detail is studied, every line worked out, and the 
whole appeals as a perfected work of art not only to Spaniards 
but to critical taste the world over. It is not to be denied 
that to many of us foreign novels are—broadly speaking—dull, 
and this is because authors take for granted an acquaintance 
with the smaller manners and customs, the more trivial 
details and ceremonies, which is almost born with the native, 
but rare indeed in the alien. Of course one excepts French 
novels, because France is so near to us, morally and geo. 
graphically, that we have learned to speak her tongue, or at 
least to read it, and her ways and works, where they differ 
from our own, are no longer strange to us. This detail-know- 
ledge, this raw material for the imaginative background for a 
story, each reader must have in himself if his author denies 
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it, on pain of boredom on one side and misapprehension on 
the other: the lack of it is a fatal flaw in our enjoyment of 
Russian novels. But Senor Valdés has conquered this difficulty 
while hardly seeming to know that there was a difficulty to 
conquer. The Grandee might have been written ‘of an 
Englishman for Englishmen’ if by any chance an Englishman 
of genius could have penetrated into the exclusive circle of 
provincial Spain, where the story works itself out. But ju:t 
the fact that no Englishman could so have penetrated gives to 
the Grandee a peculiar value for us. Senor Valdés has given 
us a perfect picture of society that most of us could never have 
seen for ourselves, and perhaps the quality that has conquered 
the unwilling Spanish public is the very quality that makes the 
Grandee living to us English—the wealth of detail. For a 
nation that loves the drama more than the novel will not be a 
nation to invent its own backgrounds for stories. For the rest, 
the story itself is the old one of the tiresome elderly husband 
and the young wife who is bored, and who induces the nearest 
good-looking young man to help her to bring colour and music 
into her life. How the colours turn to dust and the music to 
discord, how a man mistakes new love for remorse, and how 
his desertion is followed by the horrible tragedy of the 
deserted woman’s revenge—these things you shall read 
in the Grandee, and, reading, marvél that so old a tale 
can be so related—as though these things happened in the 
grandee’s little world for the first time in life or literature. 
As for the forsaken woman’s revenge, who shall dare to say that 
that the picture of it is overdrawn, when the tales of the Society 
that protects children, and the columns of our daily papers, are 
ever with us to give him the lie?) Whether such horrors are fit 
subjects for art is another question. The translation is not bad 
as translations go ; though such awkwardnesses might have been 
avoided as ‘a structure like few to be found in Spain,’ ‘see what 
a terror I have.’ As for ‘it was them’ in the mouth of the 
author, and ‘I reckon’ in the mouth of a Spaniard, these are 
inexcusable. What a pity that no one seems to combine a 
knowledge of foreign languages with a knowledge of his own! 

Mr. Gilbert Parker has been determined to d> something 
bold in the way of originality. In Zhe Translation of a 
Savage (London: Methuen), he brings an Indian girl, 
daughter of a chief somewhere in the Hudson’s Bay country, 
right into the middle of a respectable county family in Hertford- 
shire—moccasins, leggings, blanket and all—as the wife of the 
eldest son. ‘There is some difficulty about giving an appearance 
of possibility to such an event. The family having discouraged 
the son’s attachment to Miss Sherwood he goes to Hudson’s 
Bay and she jilts him to marry a lord. His revenge is to 
marry an Indian and send her home. After a few comic adven- 
tures in her buckskins she becomes ‘ quite English’ and is much 
admired in London society. So modern indeed does she grow 
that when he returns after a few years she knows as well how to 
treat him asif she were a member of the Pioneer club. Ultimately 
theillness of their child brings the husband and wife together on 
the last page but one of the book. Mr. Parker traces the stages 
of the transformation of the savage with a great deal of skill, 
but he hardly succeeds in expelling the idea of unreality which 
such a story impresses upon the reader at the outset. 

The Story of a Modern Woman, by Ella Hepworth Dixon 
(London: Heinemann), is by no means a bad specimen of the 
sort of book indicated by the title. The men in women’s novels 
used to be Greek gods or Saxon heroes; now they are con- 
temptible hypocrites, vulgar, immoral, cynical, cowardly and 
effete. The modern woman on the other hand rises as far 
above the ordinary woman as the modern man has sunk below 
the ideal ofa past generation. The world is not worthy of the 
modern woman. She knows it. So does the modern man. 
She has told him. When sheis not acting as censor or proctor 
over the modern man there is little left for her to do, but to 
go to a school of art and paint, to write (without going to a 
school of literature) and to try to raise the tone of the poor by 
visiting them. Her life is, in short, one of daubing, scribbling, 
slumming and proctorising. Miss Hepworth Dixon’s book 
is consequently rather sad. It isa pity that she has chosen a 
theme which has of late become commonplace, for she writes 
well and shows not a little power of drawing character and 
even of constructing a story. 

All in a Man’s Keeping (London: Allen), by Mez Dyag, 
is a novel in the style of the late James Grant, without the 
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excellent moral of ‘that writer. A certain knowledge of India 
is displayed, as also a certain ignorance of masculine conversa- 
tion. The writing is fluent enough. Indeed, we have chiefly 
to complain that it is too fluent, with the result that metaphors 
are sadly mixed. We are not prepared, for instance, to allow 
this or any other hero to value a human life ‘at a hair’s breadth. 
The adventures take place at the far end of the Khyber Pass, 
and are sufficiently interesting without being at all possible. 
The long-drawn love-making of the second volume is unedifying 
and—-worse crime in to-day’s fiction—it is dull. 


COLLEGE SERMONS AND GREEK TESTAMENT 


College and University Sermons. By the Hon. and Rev. 
A. T. LytTELTon, M.A., Vicar of Eccles, Manchester. 
London : Macmillan. 

A First Introduction to the Greek Testament. By THEO- 
PHILUS D. HALL, Fellow of University College, London. 
London : Murray. 


These sermons—all but two—were preached in the chapel 
of Selwyn College while their author was Master. There is 
little in them, however, to remind us of the special congregation 
of young men to whom they were addressed. We do not mark 
any particular continuity of instruction in the topics discussed, 
or direct adaptation to the undergraduate mind in the argu- 
ments, appeals or illustrations used. At the same time, we 
recognise in them a great deal of solid thought conveyed in a 
style grave and scholarly, though somewhat heavy ; and if the 
ideas lack distinctive originality, they are never unreasonable or 
merely tedious. In opening a volume of sermons, one naturally 
turns to such of them as seem to promise some possible fresh- 
ness of treatment or of exposition, for few men would care to 
preach, and fewer to publish, a sermon on a hackneyed sub- 
ject, unless under the conviction that they had new light to 
throw on it. On this principle we looked up Mr. Lyttelton’s 
discourse on Original Sin, but were disappointed to find nothing 
in it except a restatement of the familiar doctrine of heredity as 
explaining the phenomenon of the universal depravity of man- 
kind. Betaking ourselves nex: to the somewhat cognate theme 
of eternal punishment, we were again dissatisfied to see that he 
failed to grasp the subject firmly, but pleading, rather timidly, 
that ‘we dare not go beyond what is written,’ argued that 
eternal sin is possible, and therefore, correlatively, eternal pun- 
ishment. We should have expected a freer and broader view, 
and more definite decision in his dogmatic teaching from a 
theologian of modern Cambridge. A not uninteresting sermon is 
the eighth ; on the ‘ Catholic position of the Church of England,’ 
in which Mr. Lyttelton speaks, with much historical intelli- 
gence of the attitude of the Anglican Church, as separated from 
the Roman Communion at the Reformation, not in the first 
instance on a question of doctrine, but of government, and as 
led thus to assert for itself that national independence which 
had, in the days of the planting of Christianity, been the prin- 
ciple on which all the apostolic Churches were founded. Each 
of them was self-governing, and repudiated external inter- 
ference, ‘whether from Alexandria, Constantinople or Rome. 
In one word, the early form of Church government is that of 
free National Churches.’ This fact is one that deserves to be 
remembered, as an essentially primitive characteristic repro- 
duced in the Reformed Church of England; and it is one 
which assuredly would not survive the convulsion of disestab- 
lishment. This book, although deficient, as we have hinted, 
in the qualities of force, brightness and originality, bears the 
impress of the reverent spirit and well matured scholarship, 
which seldom fail to adorn the writings of our Anglican 
divines. 

A First Introduction to the Greek Testament is intended 
for the use of ‘earnest students of the New Testament,’ who, 
‘not having acquired a knowledge of Greek in earlier years, are 
now deterred from the pursuit by the acknowledged difficulties 
of the subject.’ Mr. Hall wishes to enable his readers to under- 
stand the Greek text with a minimum of grammar. To this 
end, there is a short grammatical introduction of sixty pages, 
a series of extracts comprising most of Mark, and about a 
dozen other passages from the rest of the New Testament, 
short notes at the foot of the text, and a complete vocabulary. 
s for the grammar, it should be very useful to these Catos ; 
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it does not presuppose a general knowledge of classical Greek, 
as most New Testament grammars do. In the rest of the 
book, however, Mr. Hall seems to be writing for a class of 
readers who have no existence at all. In the first place, the 
list of his extracts is in the main that of the Zezxfus Receptus. 
Now, if the book is written for intelligent students, whose chief 
deficiency is ignorance of Greck, surely their object will be to 
get the best text they can. If not, why devote a dozen pages 
to an account of the chief MSS. and editions? The notes 
appended to the text, again, when not purely linguistic, are 
beneath the contempt of any one who knows anything even of 
the English version. Mr. Hall gives no explanation of the 
difficult words, ‘for a testimony unto them’ (Mark i. 44). Yet 
while presupposing this amount of intelligence in his readers, 
he has the following note on Matt. vi. 23, the passage where 
the eye is called the lamp of the body : ‘A most powerful say- 
ing. The light of the soul is the conscience, and if this is 
perverted darkness takes the place of light.’ To an intelligent 
reader this is useless and irritating; an unintelligent reader 
surely requires some further explanation of the passage. Again, 
it is useless to explain ‘Son of man’ as a Hebraism for ‘ man,} 
and refer to Ezekiel ; it is one thing to address a person as ‘O 
man,’ and another to speak of him distinctively as ‘The man. 
In Mark xi. 13, ‘ for the time of figs was not yet,’ what ‘earnest 
student’ will be satisfied by the information that ‘it is not 
necessary to suppose that Our Lord looked for ripe figs’? As 
a grammatical help the notes are well enough. But in Mark 
xii. 42, Mr. Hall translates the first words, ‘a single poor 
widow,’ and remarks that the ‘single’ ‘ brings into relief the 
comparative insignificance of the offering’—as if a farthing 
given between two people was a greater offering than a farthing 
given by a single person. The Revised Version rightly renders 
‘a poor widow.’ It is a great misfortune that in England 
there should be no books to help an intelligent man, with no 
special knowledge of theology, to understand his New Testa- 
ment. The larger books are nearly all doctrinal, and therefore 
useless to such a person; the smaller editions are as a rule 
made up of short homilies on the various passages. The 
book before us is apparently the work of a layman, from 
whom different things might have been expected; yet Mr. 
Hall seems to share the general dislike of looking straight 
at the words before him and explaining their meaning. Of 
course there is a vast difference between a scholarly book 
like Mr. Page’s Acts and a book like Canon Farrar’s Sé 
Luke; but Mr. Page’s edition is only intended for schoolboys, 
and something on a larger scale is wanted. A scholarly edition 
of the New Testament, which should have as its object the 
honest attempt to explain the plain meaning of the text, 
would, we are convinced, meet a want felt by a large number 
of thoughtful students. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Europe, 1598-1715. By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A, 
London : Rivington. 


The history of the seventeenth century presents to the 
student one great difficulty from which most other centuries 
are free—the absence of any connecting link between its 
different periods. In the sixteenth century all characters as 
they affect politics, all revolutions as they modify States, are 
tinged one way or the other by the great ideas connected with 
the Protestant Reformation. In the same way the history of 
the eighteenth century seems through all its tangled mazes of 
despotic combinations and anti-national diplomacies to carry 
the student on to the logical catastrophe of French Revolution 
and Napoleonic tyranny. But the various periods of the 
seventeenth century are devoid of any connecting idea or any 
logical conclusion. The edicts of restitution and the treaty of 
Utrecht present no common idea. The century that com- 
mences with a fierce war of religious proselytism ends with a 
treaty with which religion as religion has absolutely nothing to 
do, but which is mainly concerned with the ratification of the 
balance of power and arrangement of commercial relations. 
One connecting idea suggests itself to our author, and that is, 
‘the development of France, the central fact of the perio’, 
which gives unity to the whole.’ Looking at the seventeenth 
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century from this standpoint, one necessarily misses much, and 
fails to do justice to the religious side. An interesting history 
of the seventeenth century might be made with the decline of 
Spain instead of the growth of France as the central idea. Such 
a work would obviously show only one side of the shield. Yet 
perhaps it would be as true to fact as the book with which we 
are now concerned. In his preface, Mr." Wakeman admits that 
he has ‘left out of account altogether the history of the papacy’ 
and the ‘internal affairs’ of ‘Spain and Italy’—and he does 
this although the counter Reformation and the Jesuits make 
the central figures in the first two acts of his drama. However, 
we frankly admit, while the difficulties of the subject make it 
almost impossible to catch the whole century in a proper per- 
spective, that with all its limitations Mr. Wakeman’s standpoint 
affords as good a vantage ground for a general view as any 
other that is possible. 

With this preliminary observation, the critic may give un- 
stinted praise to the scholarly and dramatic manner in which 
Mr. Wakeman tells his story. In particular, we should say that 
his explanation of the success of the counter-Reformation, his 
examination of the nature of Ottoman rule, and his view of 
the character of Louis XIV., will go far to modify the views 
even of a well-informed English student. A justifiable preju- 
dice against the methods and policy of the later Jesuits makes 
even the honest Protestants unable to appreciate either the 
character of the first followers of Loyola or the moral elements 
that underlay the counter-Reformation—far less to see 
that Lutherism and Calvinism, apart from the action 
of their opponents, carried within themselves the seeds of 
their own disintegration. Mr. Wakeman admirably sums up 
the position in two telling sentences. ‘The power of Pro- 
testantism lay at the beginning of the sixteenth century in its 
protest against wicked lives anda degraded system. Ky the 
end of the century the protest was no longer needed and no 
longer effective’ (p. 41), for the simple reason that the Church 
had reformed, itself. The greatest illustration of the reality of 
that reform is shown in the educational system that the Jesuits 
formed. ‘Protestantism, though born of the renaissance, had 
done little to satisfy the demands for increased knowledge 
which the growing spirit of free inquiry was making so loudly. 
It had trained some scholars. It had done little for general 
education. The Jesuits seized the opportunity. They offered 
to the world the best education attainable free of cost, and 
before long they had far distanced all competitors’ (p 43). 
Equally striking and original to many readers must be Mr. 
Wakeman’s view of the character of Turkish rule in Europe, 
which he compares to a devastating flood sweeping over fields 
and woods which for a moment it submerges, only to retreat in 
the end into its old channel, leaving ‘trees and hedges, fields 
and holdings,’ ‘torn, ragged, desolate, ‘so unlike, and yet the 
same.’ ‘ The Turks submerged the civilisation of south-eastern 
Europe. They did not uproot it. They injured it, they did not 
destroy it. They had nothing better to put in its place, and so 
it lived on damaged and maimed, but alive. They imposed 
their own government on the conquered lands ; but underneath 
the old laws the old religion, the old customs were still 
observed’ (p. 269). The truth of this telling simile is well 
illustrated by the contemporary history of Servia and Bulgaria, 
to the Slavonic politics of which} States all distinctly Turkish 
ideas are as purely foreign as they are to the politics of Eng- 
land, although it is but yesterday that Turkish rule was swept 
away from these lands. In his estimate of Louis XIV. none 
can accuse Mr. Wakeman of partiality. At the same time he 
successfully vindicates the ‘grand monarque’ from the darker 
charges of elaborate deception which English historians have 
brought against his memory in connection with the negotiations 
that preceded the war of the grand alliance. 

‘To keep up a deception planned on such a gigantic scale for 
two years and a half, without accomplice or confidant in the face 
and to the disadvantage of the ablest intellects of Europe most 
of whom were penetrated by suspicion and eager for revenge, is 
beyond the powers of human villainy and opposed to all that we 
know of Louis’s character’ (p. 336). The worst that can be said 
of him is that when the unexpected will of Charles II. of Spain 
had placed the old Spanish heritage in his grasp, he yielded to 
a ‘sudden temptation ;’ but does any one save such as regard 
William III. and the English Whig party as the chosen agents 
of Providence believe that the author of the massacre of Glencoe 
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would in similar circumstances have acted differently? Would 
space permit there are a few minor points in this book, to which 
we should have liked to take exception. It is unfortunate that so 
well-informed a historian as Mr. Wakeman should give the 
weight of his authority to the usual mistake that Spain which 
under Alberoni almost rivalled the glories of Charles V. 
‘retired from politics into a sleep of decay and decline’ (p. 185) 
that lasted from the peace of the Pyrenees until the Peninsular 
War. The evil effects resulting from the peace of Utrecht, 
which practically abolished the Pyrenees, and for a century 
thwarted the expansion of England by the ‘family compact,’ 
cannot be explained away by so merely superficial a treatment 
as Mr. Wakeman gives to the subject (p. 371). All those 
who like ourselves appreciate the author’s able and forcible 
treatment of religious subjects, will regret to find the 
French Jansenists almost completely ignored in these pages, 
But these are minor matters, and in conclusion we would 
say that the book makes a very valuable addition to the 
shelves of the historical library, and will do much to add to 
popular interest in an important and in some ways neglected 
period of history. 


THE MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 


The Message of Israel in the Light of Modern Criticism. By 
JULIA WEDGEWOOD. London: Isbister. 


This is a singular and clever book, written evidently with 
the best of good intentions and with the most charitable of 
feelings, but thoroughly misleading from end to end. It 
assumes the truth of the most destructive results of what is 
called ‘the higher criticism,’ and professes to illustrate these 
results by parallelisms drawn from Greek legendary lore, and 
to recommend to the acceptance of the world the poor moral 
residuum left by destructive criticism in the form of ‘ the Bible 
within the Bible’ or Zhe Message of Israelin the Light of 
Modern Criticism. This writer takes up her extraordinary 
parable from the words of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘If thou 
wilt take forth the precious from the vile, thou shalt be as my 
mouth, saith the Lord’—words never meant to be used for 
the purpose to which they are here perverted, and words used 
by a prophet who, according to the writer (as she subsequently 
intimates), had no divine message to deliver, and whose writings 
were simply romance. ‘It is, the authoress declares, ‘in the 
belief that the work of criticism is fitted to restore to us our 
Bible with the freshness of a new Reformation and the 
preciousness of an ancient faith, that one who has no preten- 
sions to the title of critic here undertakes to set before the 
public the results of criticism as they bear on the value of 
the Message of Israel. The critic has his part, and no mean 
one, in the work of Revelation. His office is destructive ; but 
what it destroys has hindered and disguised, not transmitted, 
the Message of the Old Testament. He sets us free to read 
as the contemporaries of the prophets were free to hear,’ 
Then we are informed that ‘the present attempt, so far as it 
is based on an inadequate study of the work of criticism, is 
offered to the reader with diffidence but with confidence, that, 
so far as it transmits the result of patient and disinterested 
effort and interprets the work of the student to the 
believer, it can prove only an aid to faith.” It is beyond us 
to conceive what a singular aid to faith that must be which 
seeks to deprive us of all faith in the historical claims of the 
Old Testament, of the faith in the authorship of the Pentateuch 
by Moses, and contradicts the direct testimony of the divine 
Founder of Christianity, who said that ‘Moses wrote of me.’ 
This writer would apparently limit our Lord’s testimony to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, apparently oblivious of the fact that 
Christ recognised the authority not only of the whole body of 
the Old Testament, in the threefold division of the Law, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets as ‘they testify of Him, but that 
He actually quoted or referred to passages from every book 
of the Pentateuch, and has further borne testimony to almost 
every Other book in the Old Testament. Nor is this all. The 
writers of the New Testament, over and over again, refer to the 
Old Testament as ‘the oracles’ and ‘the Word of God.’ 
Further, it may be urged that the Old Testament is substan- 
tially the same as we now have it, as is evident from two 
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considerations —firstly, the unremitting devotion wherewith the 
Jewish people discharged their duties as custodians of the Books 
of God ; secondly, from the existence of the Septuagint trans- 
lation made before our Lord’s time, and from which He made 
citations. 

It is in virtue of her belief in ‘the Higher Criticism,’ though 
confessedly from ‘an inadequate stud y’ of it and ‘ with diffidence, 
that Miss Wedgewood now asks the world to disbelieve the over- 
whelming evidence in favour of the historical character of the 
Old Testament, and to believe that it is, for the most part, 
‘romance’ and ‘fiction, ‘myth’ and ‘allegory, and this for- 
sooth ‘for moral purposes,’ and that its production was the 
gradual outcome of ‘evolutionary’ principles. ‘This so-called 
‘ Higher Criticism,’ by which she has been so tnisled, is of all 
critical criticism by far the most misleading, as its sphere is 
textual distinctive criticism. For every new theory of this 
school raises itself upon the ruins of its predecessors, and 
so these different theories, like Kilkenny cats, destroy each 
other. Alleged contradictions and inconsistencies have been 
disproved, and unwarranted assumptions have proved untrust- 
worthy. Words used in the sacred record objected to as 
unknown at the supposed date of the record have been shown 
to exist at the period. The assumption that writing was un- 
known in the earlier ages of Palestine is also disproved by 
recent discoveries and, to quote the weighty words of Professor 
Sayce, who is the highest living authority on archeology, which 
has demolished the most dangerous and the most potent pre- 
tensions of ‘the Higher Criticism, ‘the cuneiform inscriptions 
have restored the historical credit of certain passages of the 
Pentateuch which had been resolved into myth, and have 
demonstrated the worthlessness of the arguments by which 
their mythic character had been maintained. The arch >logy 
of Genesis seems to show that the literary analysis of the book 
must be revised, and that the confidence with which one 
portion of a verse is assigned to one author and another portion 
of it to another is a confidence b:gotten of the study of modern 
critical literature and not of the literature of the past. Such 
microscopic analysis is the result of short sight.’ The critical 
details by which it is here sought to invalidate the sacred text 
will scarcely pass muster. It is stated, for example, that ‘till 
the time of the exile the whole tribe of Levi was priestly, the 
order was changed from a democracy to an aristocracy, instead 
of “the priests the Levites,” as everywhere in Deuteronomy, we 
have henceforth “ Priests and Levites.”’ This is a singular 
confusion of the facts of the case. The priests were taken from 
the tribe of Levi as the priestly tribe, and were in that sense 
Levites, but all Levites were not priests ; the official Levite 
ministered under the priest, and this distinction is borne out 
from the Pentateuch to Malachi. Again, it is contended as an 
argument against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch that 
its author would not have described himself as ‘the meekest of 
men. Here the objector is judging Moses by a code scarcely 
recognised in the ancient world. Moses’s patience was taxed to 
the utmost under the circumstances, which justified his self- 
assertion. He is equally true to his own convictions when on 
other occasions he records his own sins and failings. Will, 
however, the writer condemn as unhistorical the inscriptions in 
which ancient kings have boastingly described their own good 
deeds and their own wisdom and benevolence? Will she deny 
the authenticity of St. Paul’s Epistles in which he boasts, and 
rightly boasts, that he laboured more abundantly than all the 
Apostles? Will she deny that Horace wrote the ode in which 
he boasts of his coming and assured immortality asa poet? It 
should be borne in mind that Moses was not in the case in 
question glorifying his own gifts, but rather magnifying the 
divine goodness which bestowed the gift of meekness that 
stood him so well under the extreme provocation he had to 
endure. If Goethe could say of Tiech, ‘He is a man of most 
distinguished talent, but to compare him with me is a blunder ; 
I can say this point blank, since I did not make myself, how 
much more may Moses be permitted to praise himself without 
pride as the vicegerent of Jehovah in the crisis wherein 
Jehovah’s own institution was set at naught? We have no 
space to follow Miss Wedgewood into other details which are 
quite as groundless as those mentioned, but we have this advice 
to give her before she publishes another ‘ Message of Israel’ : 
let her base it upon a more trustworthy basis than that of ‘the 
Higher Criticism.’ For ex/erna/ evidence let her consult Pro- 
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fessor Sayce’s convincing book on the verdict of the monu- 
ments, and for the infernal evidence The Continuity of Holy 
Scripture, by Lord Hatherley, late Lord Chancellor, who was 
remarkable as one of the best judges of evidence this country 
ever produced. 


OLD AND NEW 


The eighth volume of Professor Huxley's essays is entitled 
Discourses ; Biological and Geological (London : Macmillan). 
With all his respect for Lord Kelvin and Professor Helmholtz, 
Professor Tait, of Edinburgh, cannot bear the idea of 
a scientific man bringing down his knowledge to the mob, 
seeing that not more than one in ten at a popular lecture can 
give any connected account of it. The same can be said of 
the orator’s speech at the hustings and the clergyman’s perora- 
tion from the pulpit: yet these have to speak and preach 
away to the masses as well as the classes. Professor Huxley, 
then, was wise in doing his endeavour to popularise science, 
and this is one of the best volumes in that line. No doubt the 
lecturers who fail are scarcely entitled glibly to label a suc- 
cessful lecturer to the people as a mere populariser without 
giving him his due as a man of sound scientific research ; but 
Huxley can defy all. He is a distinguished scientist and a 
most successful lecturer. To the working men of Norwich he 
delivered, a quarter of a century ago, a brilliant lecture on ‘A 
piece of chalk :’ yet that lecture is as readable as ever. His 
views on the germination of yeast are recorded historically in 
another lecture. He was fascinated with the discoveries made 
during the Challenger expedition ; and two lectures are taken 
up with the problems of the deep sea. His keen insight into 
geological formations is brought to bear in his lecture on coal. 
He is quite at home in his discussion of the borderland between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and he shows marvellous 
zoological skill in the treatment of the lobster. But the most 
important of his addresses is that in which he came into 
conflict with Lord Kelvin—on geological reform. The dis- 
tinguished physicist has charged Huxley with physical hetero- 
doxy in an address which has recently been reprinted. 
Professor Huxley bows toe Lord Kelvin as an authority on 
physics and mathematics; yet he will not admit that the 
natural philosopher can dictate as to the age of the earth. 
Huxley felt irritated at a remark of Lord Kelvin that a great 
mistake had been made as to geological time, which placed 
popular geology in direct opposition to the principles of natural 
philosophy. Lord Kelvin limited the existing state of things 
on the earth to a period of one hundred million years. But 
Huxley saw that that limit forced deposits to be continuously 
made at the rate of one-eightieth of an inch per annum, and 
that the succession of life requires vaster intervals than would 
be allowed by this period. Huxley seems to have the better 
of it, and he has shown a wise discrimination in declining to 
make any lengthy reply. : 

What modern cheapening in all forms of production is taking 
with one hand it is giving with the other. Deliberate and 
thorough work becomes rarer and more difficult to produce in 
any field of labour, because people will not pay for it. At the 
same time, the cheap diffusion of all good standards would 
seem miraculous to men of thirty years ago. For each of these 
two books (Zhe Portfolio. Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 
Edited by P.G. Hamerton. No.5, May 1894. ‘ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, by F. G. Stephens. No. 6, June 1894. ‘ Frederick 
Walker, by Claude Phillips. London : Seeley), for instance, is 
collected, exclusive of the letter-press, matter enough—almost 
to form some opinion of the painters in question. The repro- 
duction does not give the colour nor the quality of the painting, 
and by this Rossetti is certainly the gainer. He never really 
learned to draw or to paint, and pages of writing on the subject 
will never get over that fact. His fancies are often intensely 
interesting, especially when, as in the pen-and-ink drawing on 
page 37, his expression is unhampered by the difficulties of 
paint and colour. Mr. Stephens writes with authority on the facts 
of Rossetti’s life, and is perhaps better fitted for this special task 
than if he were an art-critic. The June number contains an 
excellent reproduction of an adorable gouache drawing called 
Philip in Church The critic records, with evident surprise, 
about a certain picture that the geese were studied from life not 
once, but repeatedly.’ Which furnishes an entertaining clue of 
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how writers think that painters live. ‘ Not once, but repeatedly.’ 
Hear him, Degas! 

To the average Englishman who knows his French Revolu- 
tion from Carlyle, this critical volume Glimpses of the French 
Revolution by John G. Alger (London: Sampson Low) 
should be an invaluable supplement—at least if he sets truth 
above all things. Yet the poet must feel a grievance against 
this too clever author for so cruel a destruction of the so many 
beloved old legends which lent a glow of poetry to that abomin- 
able outrage on humanity known as the French Revolution. 
We most of us know that the crew of the Vengeur who 
preferred a death in salt water to a surrender to a despot’s 
*bloodhounds’ were-but a creation of a Jacobin journalist in 
difficulties about copy; but even now it will come as a 
surprise to many that Mdme. de Sombreuil’s draught of 
blood was but a glass of water, and that the last supper of 
the Girondins existed but in the poetic imagination of 
Lamartine. Throughout Mr. Alger does his work thoroughly, 
and as he removes the poetry he deepens the loathing which 
honest men must feel for the coarse abominations of that 
detestable epoch. On the woman victims in the terror he has 
an especially interesting chapter. The tale of the judicial 
slaughter of the virgins of Verdun and the Carmelite Nuns of 
Compiégne as told in his pages could hardly be paralleled as 
to its cruelty in the worst records of Oriental cruelty—for its 
meanness no where save under some future demagogic rule. 
There is also a suggestive chapter on ‘ Englishmen in the terror.’ 
In his preface Mr. Alger observes that in modern times the 
royalist side of the history of the Revolution is not yet repre- 
sented. He is right for, as he says, Taine is too much of a sceptic. 
His little volume makes one hope more than ever that the want 
may in the interests of truth be soon supplied. 

Now that African affairs are engrossing public attention 
a new map of British South Africa published by Mr. Edward 
Stanford is more than usually welcome. It embraces the 
whole of British territory in South Africa, the self-governing 
and Crown colonies, the British South Africa Company’s 
territory, and the Protectorate of British Central Africa, 
including Nyassaland. The boundaries are corrected up to 
the date of the Agreement of the 12th of May last. Sucha 
map is indispensable to any one who wishes to follow intel- 
ligently the course of events, and the moderate price of 3s. 
places it within easy reach. Not less good though of less 
immediate interest is the new general map of Zhe United 
States (same publisher), admirably coloured to mark the 
boundaries of the different states with the utmost distinctness. 
Special attention has been given to the railway systems, which 
are clearly shown in their most recent developments. An 
excellent and useful map is the Geological Sketch Map of 
Western Australia just published by Messrs. George Philip 
and Son. The geological formations are distinguished care- 
fully, and the various mines of gold, copper, lead, tin or coal 
are so marked by a heavier use of lines and colours as to catch 
the eye at once. We have also received new and cheaper 
editions of the following novels :—Zhe Curate in Charge and 
Lady William, by Mrs. Oliphant (London: Macmillan), 
Springhaven, by R. D. Blackmore (London: Low) A Con- 
spiracy of Silence, by G. Colmore (London: Heinemann), 
and Dark, by Mrs. Stephen Batson (London : Smith Elder). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
A Modern Wizard. Rodrigues Ottolenqui. Putnam. 
A Pastors Vengeance. Walter Wood. Warne. 
A Singular Crime. Hume Nisbet. White. 
An Interloper. F.M.Peard. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Blessed Are the Poor. Francois Coppée. Translated by 
Winifred Heaton, with Introduction by T. P. O’Connor. 
Heinemann. 

In the Dwellings of Silence. Walter Kennedy. Heinemann. 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta. George Meredith. 3 vols 
Chapman. 

Memoirs of A Landiady. George Sims. Chatto. 

Mr. Picket-Pin and His Friends, Price Collier. Sonnenschein. 
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Poor Folk, Translated from the Russian of Dostoivsky, by 


Lena Milman, with an Introduction by George Moore. 
Matthews. 
Stedfast. Rose Terry Cooke. Sunday School Union. 
The Laird of Drumclatter. J. Beresford Herbert. Dean. 
Travels in a Tree-Top. Charles Conrad Abbott. Mathews. 


VERSE 
Homeward Songs By the Way. A.E. Dublin: Whaley. 
Songs from Dreamland. May Kendall. Longmans. 
The Frogs, and Other Poems. Frances Kemp. Long. 
The Second Book of The Rhymers’ Club. Mathews. 


BioGRAPHY 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sydney Lee. 
Vol. XXXIX. Morehead—Myles. Elder. 
Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. First Series. 
Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J. Oates. 


History 


A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. E. F. Henderson, 
Bell. 


MISCELLANEA 

A Question of Casuistry. Alec MacHeild. Sonnenschein, 

Artin Theory. George Raymond. Putnam. 

Aspects of Modern Study. Being University Extension Ad- 
dresses. Macmillan. 

A Short Comparative Grammar of English and German. Victor 
Henry. Sonnenschein. 

Books and Plays. Henry Monkhouse. Mathews. , 
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